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THE ROUND TABLE MOVEMENT IN CANADA, 1909-1920° 
JAMEs Eayrs 


CCORDING to its founder, Lionel Curtis, the Round Table 

movement arose from the perplexity of some of the members 

of Milner’s Kindergarten upon finding themselves citizens of 
the new South Africa they had helped to create. “Not to know or to 
be able to explain what kind of citizenship was ours seemed to us 
an intolerable condition. . . . We determined, therefore, to investi- 
gate the whole subject and not rest from inquiry until we had dis- 
covered what, in fact, as citizens of a Dominion we now were; 
whether that citizenship was one with which free men should rest 
content and, if not, what were the changes in our condition that we 
were called upon to seek.” The inquirers—Curtis, Philip Kerr, and 
William Marris—turned first to Canada, “because Canadians were the 
people who had lived longest in the same position as that we had 
just attained in South Africa,” and in 1909 they talked with leadin 
men in the Dominion about its present and future status. They foun 
little of their own perplexity: to most Canadians “the difficulties 
which presented themselves to us were academic.” There was 
general agreement that the proper course was for the Dominions 
each in their own way to assume control of their external affairs. 
Common sentiment and common interest would hold together an 
Empire of fully autonomous communities.’ 

Curtis, on his return to England, analysed this view and found it 
unsatisfying. Suppose Pretoria to be at peace when London was at 
war. Would foreign governments accept and respect its position? 
That was unlikely. But if they did, the dilemma as he saw it re- 
mained. For a Dominion to differ from the mother country on the 
great issue of peace or war might be a solution, but “a solution which 
meant the undoing of all those ideals for which the people of the 
Empire had fought, suffered and won, in South Africa.”? The only 

*I am grateful to the Executors of the Estate of Sir Edmund Walker for per- 
mission to use the Walker Papers deposited at the Library of the University of Toronto; 
to Mrs. C. H. A. Armstrong of Toronto and Professor Dennis H. Wrong of Brown 
University for permission to use the G. M. Wrong Papers also deposited at the Library 
of the University of Toronto; and to G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Esq., of Ottawa for 
permission to use the correspondence of A. J. Glazebrook. My thanks are due to Miss 


M. E. Brown, Head of the Rare Books and Special Collections Department of the 


Library of the University of Toronto, for her help while consulting the Walker Papers 
and the Wrong Pa 


1Lionel Curtis, "The Round Table Movement: Its Past and Future,” Address before 
the Round Table Society of Toronto, Nov. 18, 1913, 10-12. 
2Ibid., 12. 
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solution thus proved on closer inspection to be intolerable. Co- 
operation, the alternative which the Canadian inquiry had shown to 
be “so prevalent as to be almost universal,” was “no genuine alterna- 
tive but only a sham one which served to conceal the real issues.” 
Continued dependence was equally chimerical. The real alternatives 
were two, “and two only, between which the States of the Empire 
would have to choose—independence, or organic union.” 

These views Curtis embodied in a Memorandum, and because 
they were “so obviously distasteful to public opinion” he thought it 
well to submit them “to the criticism of thoughtful people in the 
other Dominions.”* New Zealand was first to j selected, perhaps 
because it had been in that Dominion that the project of imperial 
federation had found most support.® Early in 1911 he visited Canada 
2 pw this time to organize study groups. Professor G. M. Wrong 
of the University of Toronto was one of a number to whom Curtis 
explained his plans at a dinner at the York Club on February 15, 
1911: 

A Committee in each of the Divisions of Greater Britain is working on the 
problem of finding out the common interests of the various parts of the British 
Empire and the possibility of organization to meet them. At present we think 
that Defence, and flowing from it, Foreign Affairs, exhaust the interest that we 
all have in common. Curtis asked me to act as the Chairman of the Toronto 
Committee to make the study of this part of the Canadian problem. About 


twenty of us are engaged in the study. If we can achieve anything our gathering 
to-night will be epoch-making in the history of the world. On beginnings so 
slight do great issues sometimes depend.® 

Soon groups were meeting regularly in Toronto and in Montreal.’ 
Their discussion, as a later Round Table pamphlet was careful to 
point out, was not confined to Curtis’s Memorandum; but in fact a 


3Round Table Studies, Series I, no. 1, xv. 

4Ibid., xvi-xvii. 

5Keith Sinclair, Imperial Federation: A Study of New Zealand Policy and Opinion 
1880-1914 (London, 1955, Commonwealth Paper no. 2). See pp. 42—4 for an account 
of the influence of the New Zealand Round Table movement on Sir Joseph Ward at 
the Imperial Conference of 1911. 

®Wrong Papers, Diary, entry of Feb. 15, 1911. 

TAmong the original members of the Toronto group were Professor G. M. Wrong 
of the University’s Department of History; Professor Edward Kylie, also of that 
Department; Sir Edmund Walker, President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce; and 
A. J. Glazebrook. Kylie was a young man of brilliance and promise who was elected 
President of the Oxford Debating Union, “a dignity conferred for the first time on a 
colonial.” H. J. Morgan, Canadian Men and Women of the Time (Toronto, 1912), 
623. He died in 1916, of typhoid while training with the Canadian Army. Arthur 
Glazebrook during this phase of his life-long association with the Canadian Round 
Table movement was an exchange broker in Toronto. He was a close friend of Lord 
Milner. It was to his initiative and industry that the Canadian Round Table move- 
ment largely owed whatever influence it had during the period examined in this paper. 
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close and careful scrutiny of that document, which they called “the 
Green Memorandum” (presumably on account of the colour of its 
binding), or, more familiarly, “the Egg,”* was their first and main 
order of business. They dissected the Green Memorandum sentence 
by sentence, recording their observations in marginal notes. These 
comments, together with more general observations, were sent to 
Curtis in England. The material thus furnished by the groups in the 
Dominions represented the views of seventy-five critics. Towards 
the end of 1911 Curtis prepared an edition of the Green Memoran- 
dum with their comments printed on the pages opposite the texts 
to which they referred. The result was the so-called “Annotated 
Memorandum,” a volume of some 800 pages. It was privately 
printed,® and circulated among the members of the Round Table 
groups penne the production of yet another report by Curtis in 
which the argument of the Green Memorandum was to be re- 
examined in the light of the comments of the critics. 

It was Curtis’s intention to distil this report from the Annotated 
Memorandum “in about six months”’—which, as he later confessed, 
was an “absurdly ae estimate. “Not six months but more like 
three years was needed for the task I had undertaken, and to accom- 


plish it in that time it was necessary to act less as a draughtsman 
than as an editor, and to enlist the expert assistance of as many other 


members of the Round Table as possible.”"° Three more volumes 
resulted. The first of these was Part One of The Project of a Com- 
monwealth, in Curtis's words “an attempt to show how and why 
the British Commonwealth came into being.” Part Two followed; 
it was “a survey of each of the different countries included in the 
great Commonwealth, conducted with a view to seeing what kind of 
community it has become by reason of its position and also to gauge 
what its position is.” Part Three was somewhat different. It dealt 
with the future; and was “prepared in such a way that it will stand 
alone and can be read by itself by those who cannot afford the time 
to follow the track of the inquiry through the second and third 
volumes.” Here was the heart of the matter. Curtis was asked by 


8Walker Papers, Journal, I, 327, entry of July 6, 1911. “9 a.m. Bkfst. with Mr L. 
Curtis to discuss his Imperial plans—the printed form of which—called The Egg—is 
being discussed by many.” 

%As Round Table Studies, Series I, no. 1. A second volume, dealing in the same way 
with Australia, was printed in 1914. 

10Curtis, “Round Table Movement,” 20. 

11]t was prepared in five installments of which four were completed before World 
War I. Each was ey and circulated among the Round Table groups as it was 
finished. In the light of their criticisms the complete text was prepared and at the 
close of 1914 issued for private circulation as The Project of a Commonwealth, Part 1. 
It was offered to the public in 1916 as The Commonwealth of Nations. 
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the Round Table in Canada and in the United Kingdom to make its 
argument available in rough draft pending the completion of a more 
polished version. He agreed, and circulated in August, 1914, A Prac- 
tical Enquiry into the Nature of Citizenship in the British Empire 
and into the Relation of its Several Communities to Each Other—the 
so-called “Strawberry Memorandum.” It was a preliminary version 
of The Problem of the Commonwealth which appeared privately in 
1915 and then was published as a public document in circumstances 
which will be discussed below. 

This programme of private study and discussion of documents was 
one of two ways by which the work of the Round Table movement 
was carried out in its initial stage. The other was by publishing a 
quarterly magazine. The nature of this enterprise was sketched in a 
memorandum by Philip Kerr early in 1910. “What is wanted is a 
quarterly review, severely detached from the domestic party issues 
of the day, and written anonymously with the sole aim of exchanging 
information and ideas about the imperial problem.” It should be 
published where there was the best access to the best news—“clearly 
London, which is also the nerve centre of the Empire.” It was to be 
called “The Moot,” or “The Round Table.” It was not intended to 
seek out a mass readership “by popular methods or flag-wagging”; 
only those “genuinely interested in the problem of imperial organiza- 
tion” were to be invited to subscribe. A quota of 300 such subscribers 


was set for each Dominion, for “unless it can be ensured that prac- 
tically all men of real influence in politics, journalism, business, etc., 
who are in any way sympathetic, subscribe . . . , it is not worth while 
making a start.”’* Sir Edmund Walker was asked to round up 
Canadian subscribers. He agreed, and duly reached his quota. 


Although sympathetic to the project, his enthusiasm was not unre- 
strained: 


After all it will come to the question of whether the magazine can be made 
really interesting or not. We have now the Journal of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, the magazine called National Defence, the colonial edition of The 
Standard . . . , the colonial edition of the Weekly Times, and many other 
publications devoted to Imperialism. I do not find any of these very interest- 
ing. . . . A quarterly journal of the character of the great reviews would 
certainly be valuable to Imperialism, but one wonders whether it could have 
a wide enough range of interest while serving only one main purpose.'* 


Volume I, number 1 of The Round Table: A Quarterly Review of 
the Politics of the British Empire appeared in November of 1910. 


12Walker Papers, copy of undated memorandum by Philip Kerr. 
13[bid., Sir Edmund Walker to A. J. Glazebrook, May 10, 1910. 
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It contained an article on Anglo-German rivalry, and pieces on the 
local political scene from correspondents in Britain and South Africa. 
The Canadian correspondent furnished brief essays on Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Tariff Revision, Imperial Co-operation, and Parties and 
the Navy. An Introductory Note promised “a regular account of 
what is going on throughout the King’s Dominions, written with 
first-hand knowledge and entirely free from the bias of local political 
issues.” “The Round Table,” it declared, “does not aim at pro- 
pounding new theories or giving voice to ingenious speculations. It 
will serve its purpose if it contributes to the better understanding of 
the problems of the Empire and to their solution, and if no one ever 
raises the charge against it that it has distorted the truth for its own 
ends.”!* 

It was not long, however, before just such a charge was being 
raised in Canada. '** “I know,” wrote Rodolphe Lemieux, a former 
Cabinet Minister, 


that many Canadian liberals are members of the Round Table—I, for one, am 
a reader of the periodical . . . but reading it as I do I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a jingo institution. . . . I find that almost all of the contributions 
on Canada are tainted with ardent toryism. . . . The articles on South Africa 
are biased. The stalwart imperialists do not realize what are the difficulties of 
Botha—the best friend of England in the dark continent. They did not realize 
what were Laurier’s troubles. Their aim was to destroy Laurier by all means, 


so as to defeat Asquith afterwards. . . . Such are the impressions I gather after 
reading the Round Table. There is an inner circle in that organization—I know 
it, I feel it. Of course he [Lionel Curtis] is one of Milner’s disciples—he belongs 


to the Knitergarten [sic] and for me, such associations have a strong tory-jingo 
flavor.15 


Another Liberal, the editor of the Toronto Star, conceded that the 
Round Table was 


well-written and sometimes shows a surprising breadth of view. But it is useless 
to disguise the fact that the Round Tablers want to create a new Parliament 
which will have the power to tax Canada, in return for what they call a “voice” 
in foreign affairs. My own notion is that the voice would be about as powerful 
as mine would be if they appointed me a director of the Bank of Commerce. 
I would strut about, full of vanity, but I would have no real influence.1® 


14The Round Table, I, no. 1, Nov. 15, 1910, 2, 5-6. 

14aAnd in India. See Lionel Curtis, “A Letter to the People of India,” reprinted in 
Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy (London, 1920), 38-90. 

15Wrong Papers, Rodolphe Lemieux to G. M. Wrong, Aug. 29, 1913. 


16P.A.C., Willison Papers, 18625-30, John Lewis to Sir John Willison, Feb. 16, 
1916. 
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By others the charge of duplicity and, indeed, of conspiracy was 
levelled against the Round Table’s study groups. “The Round 
Tables,” wrote the editor of the Montreal Herald, “are kept in close 
touch with the directing minds in England. Is it beyond belief that 
there is a machinery in existence which can cause speeches to be 
made, in Great Britain, and other things to happen, when needed, 
which will help maintain a continuity of interest? To think otherwise 
would be to withhold from very capable men who are making this 
their life’s work the admiration that is their due.”’* To Laurier him- 
self there was no doubt. “Canada,” he wrote in 1917, “is now gov- 
erned by a junta sitting at London, known as “The Round Table, 
with ramifications in Toronto, in Winnipeg, in Victoria, with Tories 
and Grits receiving their ideas from London and insidiously forcing 
them on their respective parties.”’* J. W. Dafoe offered, in a private 
letter, a more detailed indictment: 


I have no doubt that the Canadian Round Table circles are precisely what you 
describe them to be, an organization for inquiry; but I have never regarded 
the members of the movement in London as other than protagonists of a some- 
what clearly defined idea. I have considered their assumption of the open mind 
as, to put it frankly, lacking in candour. They have had from the outset the 
intention that the inquiry should result in the apparent endorsement of their 
own scheme for Empire consolidation, which they have held from the begin- 
ning. What Mr Curtis is advocating now as the claimed result of years of 
inquiry he believed in and advocated some years ago. . . . I have regarded the 
Canadian members of the Round Table as persons who were being shepherded 
along a definite path to a predetermined end, and I have thought that many 
of them were thus being shepherded so skillfully that they realized neither the 
road that [they] were travelling, nor the goal to which they were tending. . . .'® 


What truth is there in these charges? 


II 


The Round Table movement professed to hold aloof from politics. 
“In an enterprise like this,” Lionel Curtis had written, “there is little 
room for the management of parties, or for political chess play of 
any kind.” He had specifically advised the Canadian group to keep 
out of the political arena. While “individual members of the Round 
Table are as free as air to support whichever policy they think best,” 


17Joseph C. Walsh, Moccasin Prints, no. 1 (Montreal, 1913). 

18Quoted in O. D. Skelton, The Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Toronto, 
1921), II, 510. 

19Wrong Papers, J. W. Dafoe o G. M. Wrong, Oct. 16, 1916. 

20Round Table Studies, Series I, no. 1, 392. 
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he saw “no justification for the organization, as a whole, doing 
so... . Once let the association enter that field it will close against 
itself its own proper field—that of educating public opinion on 
matters which are not as yet the subject of party controversies and 
ought never to become so.”* Yet while the Canadian Round Table 
did not itself intervene, its leading members did, often in consulta- 
tion with or at the suggestion of the London group. It thus became 
neither easy nor accurate to maintain that the movement was always 
above the fray when its members were themselves so deeply 
involved. 

Their earliest move at “political chess” concerned the possibility 
of obtaining permanent representation for the Dominions on the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. When certain members of the 
British Government appeared to favour such a policy, Lionel Curtis 
wrote immediately to G. M. Wrong in Toronto. He urged its ad- 
vantages, and suggested that the Round Table should carry an 
article in its support. Arrangements should be made for Borden to 
receive a copy in advance of publication and “for lengthy extracts 
to be produced and reviewed in Canadian papers the moment the 
Round Table comes out.” Its appearance in the Round Table, Curtis 
concluded, would mean “that the article thus becomes simultane- 
ously current throughout all the Dominions and tends to make 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa follow your lead.”*? Wrong 
replied that Glazebrook, Kylie, himself, and Sir Edmund Walker— 
who was “looming up more and more as a leading man—I had him 
indeed in mind as a possible member of the Defence Committee”— 
had talked the matter over but had decided that “by the time the 
article came out the question might be practically settled.” To 
Curtis's suggestion that Stephen Leacock should write the article 
Wrong responded: “In any case we rather doubted whether it would 
be quite safe to have the article prepared in the manner you sug- 
gested. Willison is ready to prepare the article, if it is thought wise 
to have one, and you know the vigour of his pen.”** Curtis acqui- 
esced. An article in the September, 1912, number referred to the 
proposed permanent representation of the Dominions as “a Council 
of Ministers from the united nations of the Empire . . . not a true 
Cabinet of Empire, [but] . . . a great step beyond anything in vx- 
istence at present.”** Whether the three or four pages thus employed 


21Curtis, “Round Table Movement,” 42. 
22Wrong Papers, Lionel Curtis to G. M. Wrong, April 12, 1912. 
23Ibid., G. M. Wrong to Lionel Curtis, May 22, 1912. 

24The Round Table, no. 8, Sept., 1912, 635-6. 
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were in fulfilment of Curtis’s suggestion or whether they were an 
alternative is not clear. At any rate the question was not settled at 
the time of their appearance.” 

While this discussion was in progress, the London Round Table 
was corresponding with the Canadian group on the naval question. 
G. M. Wrong reported to Lionel Curtis that the Borden Government 
was disposed to offer very considerable assistance to the Admiralty: 


. The Conservative “workers” are beginning to see that a striking naval 
policy is “good politics.” Nationalism in Quebec is practically dead and the 
Quebec Liberals, who are still supreme in the Province, are committed to a 
forward naval policy. The Liberals in Ontario are taking the same tone. . . . 
The result is that if the Government takes a strong line the support of this in 
both parties will be overwhelming. There is, indeed, a chance that the naval 
— may be taken out of party politics. 

. The present situation could not be more satisfactory from our point of 
view. Borden, who is developing considerable personal strength, will go to 
England soon. Hazen, the Minister directly concerned with the naval policy, 
is proving one of the strong men of the Cabinet. They go with an open mind 
and they will be anxious to fit in with whatever policy the Admiralty prefers. 
I have reason to believe that they are ready to appoint a Canadian member of 
the Defence Committee and to undertake at once to supply two “Dread- 
noughts” to the Imperial Navy. What they will offer, however, will depend 
very much upon what the Admiralty asks. Do what you can to get the 


Admiralty to ask what is best, and not merely what they think Canada will 
do... .76 


Curtis answered: “I can only reply to you in the words of Latimer, 
that this day you have lit a candle in Canada, which by God’s help 
shall never be put out.”" 

To what extent Curtis and his friends in the Round Table move- 
ment in England were able to influence the framers of British policy 
in the direction desired by ——~ is not disclosed. But Curtis was 
able to catch Borden’s ear and to have with him a “most instructive 
talk.”** Wrong had prepared the way by writing to Borden before 
the latter's departure for England, telling him of the overwhelming 
sentiment for a “strong” naval policy that he and Edward Kylie had 
encountered during their recent trip across Canada. 


25The right to be represented on the Committee of Imperial Defence when matters 
affecting them were under discussion was conceded to the Dominions, and between 
1912 and the outbreak of war some Dominion ministers availed themselves of it. 
During the first months of the war the committee did not meet at all. See P.A.C., 
Borden Papers, Sir George Perley to Sir Robert Borden, Jan. 15, 1915. 

26Wrong Papers, G. M. Wrong to Lionel Curtis, May 22, 1912. 

27Ibid., Lionel Curtis to G. M. Wrong, June 6, 1912. 

28[bid., July 24, 1912. 
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The unanimity in regard to doing something effective was really striking. When 
I began to discuss details many people said they did not know enough about 
the question but were willing to trust the Canadian leaders. I found a good 
deal of doubt as to the wisdom of giving money or Dreadnoughts. This came 
chiefly from Liberals, and I think you would be attacked by the Liberals if 
you adopted this policy. I did not hear any objection to a plan for accepting 
full responsibility and partnership with Great Britain in respect to a fleet. 
“Grain-growers,” some of whom I thought touched with fanaticism, were as 
emphatic in respect to this as were Conservative Imperialists. . . .2® 


As the result of their findings in the West, Wrong and Kylie began 
a movement to take the naval question out of party politics.*° Philip 
Kerr, then in Toronto, reported to Lionel Curtis that the attempt “at 
present promises success. . . . To show how far the movement is 
genuine, I may say that Sir Edmund Walker on one side and Dafoe 
on the other, have agreed to further the scheme.” He added that he 
himself had “not engineered this movement. . . . But I believe that 
success would materially advance the cause of organic union.”** 

Meeting in Winnipeg and Toronto, two groups of prominent 
citizens—the “Red parlour gang” as one disgruntled Liberal de- 
scribed them—eventually agreed upon the terms of a memorial, 
which it was proposed to circulate among the public and present 
to Borden and Laurier. It attempted to straddle the policies of the 
two parties by endorsing as a permanent policy “a navy worthy of 
our national aspirations,” providing, however, that “if international 
relations as disclosed by official information are such as to indicate 
the existence of an urgent situation, substantial evidence should be 
given forthwith of Canada’s recognition of her responsibilities as 
part of the Empire.” It concluded by expressing the desirability of 
removing the question from party politics, and calling upon the 
Prime Minister to meet with the Leader of the Opposition to secure 
this end.** 

Laurier was not pleased with the project. He had, he wrote to 
Dafoe, “no fault to find with our friends signing this memorial. The 
whole thing has been well arranged on our side. My question how- 
ever was: why such a memorial at all? Why such an unusual pro- 
ceeding? Why did not our friends reply, when approached, “We 
have a policy and we stand by it’?”** Borden’s immediate reaction 
2®Borden Papers, OC Series, file 652, G. M. Wrong to Sir Robert Borden, July 9, 
1912. 


380A different interpretation will be found in H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry, The Age of 
Mackenzie King: The Rise of the Leader (Toronto, 1955), 154 ff. 

31Borden Papers, 7663-8, Philip Kerr to Lionel Curtis, July 31, 1912. 

32Walker Papers, copy of undated memorandum. 

38P.A.C., Dafoe Papers, Sir Wilfrid Laurier to J. W. Dafoe, Sept. 26, 1912. 
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to the memorial is not known to the present writer. But it is clear 
that he was unmoved by its representations, for his naval policy, 
announced at the end of the year, ignored that portion of it calling 
for the creation of a Canadian navy. There was some dissatisfaction 
at this outcome among the group which had organized the Toronto 
meeting at the National Club on August 7, and a member of it 
argued that those signatories of the memorial who had previously 
supported Borden should now give their support to Laurier. This 
suggestion was rejected by Edward Kylie, another member: 


I do not consider that Mr Borden’s policy is inconsistent with the Memorial. . . . 
The present contribution comes fairly under the clause in the memorial which 
relates to an emergency contribution. We had hoped, however, that the con- 
tribution should be accompanied by the establishment of a Canadian Fleet, and 
it may be thought that on this ground we should oppose Mr Borden. Still it 
seems only fair to notice that the permanent policy is not decided upon, that 
Mr Borden’s reason for not deciding upon it at present is that he must appeal 
to the country upon this policy, and that the ships which are to be built are in 
the control of Canada and can, if necessary, become later parts of a Canadian 
fleet... . 

As to the general purpose of the Memorial, I am inclined to think that it was 
never intended to be a club which the memorialists should use against the 
Government or the Opposition. . . .84 


Sir Edmund Walker agreed. “We shall,” he wrote to Kylie, “of course 
look with keen interest to Mr. Borden’s proposals regarding the 
establishment of an actual Navy, but this is a matter regarding which 
we may not hear for some time.”** So indeed it proved. 

On only one further occasion did the members of the Round Table 
movement in Canada attempt to shape the course of policy. During 
the early months of the war, they tried to persuade the Government 
to secure a meeting of the Imperial Conference. This project, like 
that to secure Dominion representation on the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, originated with the London group. “The Round 


Table in England,” Edward Kylie wrote to Sir Edmund Walker 
early in 1915, 


is very keen that the Imperial Conference should go on this year as usual. 
It would be a great sign to the Empire and to the world that we were 
unanimous and imperturbable—and the very business with which the British 
Ministers are at the moment engrossed is the kind which should be discussed 
with the Overseas Premiers. Both Curtis and [Sir Edward] Peacock have 
written urgently in this sense. I shall be most grateful if you will write Sir 


Robert Borden and any other of the Ministers to support the idea of the 
Conference.*¢ 


34Walker Papers, copy of Edward Kylie to ao A. Cooper, Jan. 16, 1913. 


85Ibid., Sir Edmund Walker to Edward Kylie, Jan. 23, 1918. 
86Ibid., Edward Kylie to Sir Edmund Walker, Jan. 6, 1915. 
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Walker accordingly wrote to Borden, and a week later saw him in 
Ottawa where he was told that to hold the Imperial Conference that 
year would be “exceedingly difficult if not well-nigh impossible.” 
This news Walker transmitted to Kylie, adding: “I wish I could say 
that I approve of the suggestion.”** Although the London group was 
acquainted with the attitude of the Canadian Government, it was 
not persuaded to drop its advocacy of the project. “We have not 
abandoned it,” one of its members wrote during the following 
month, “on the contrary I am sure that it is still extremely im- 
portant.” The London Round Table continued to press for the 
holding of the conference during 1915, but was not successful in this 
endeavour. 

Such was the extent and nature of the attempt of the Round Table 
to influence Canadian policy; and it seems clear that Laurier’s 
accusation that as “a junta sitting at London” it had come to govern 
Canada is less an accurate assessment of its influence than a measure 
of the extremes to which his usually serene mind had been driven by 
1917. 

In Dafoe’s criticism, however, there is a good deal more force. 
From its inception there had been a marked ambiguity about the 
essential purpose of the Round Table movement. The inquiry was 
never presented to prospective or actual participants as a propa- 
gandist effort to implant the remedy of imperial federation in the 
minds of others. The project of organic union was discussed only 
as an agenda raisonné, a working hypothesis which impartial in- 
vestigation might sustain or set aside. A movement engaged only in 
what one of its leading spirits termed “a propaganda of knowledge” 
might without compunction recruit members of every outlook. 
“There is no reason,” G. M. Wrong had written to Dafoe, “why you 
with your views should not be a member of a Round Table group.”** 

Such was the theory. The practice was different. A movement 
devoted to impartial examination of the merits of organic union as 
a solution to the imperial problem was not likely to attract those 
who did not believe there was an imperial problem, still less those 
who wished to loosen the bonds of empire. The members of the 
Round Table groups in Canada were, with very few exceptions, 
those who favoured imperial federation as the ultimate if not im- 
mediate solution of the problem; and the exceptions were those who 
objected on grounds of practicability rather than of principle. Thus 
they were far from representing in even a vaguely proportionate way 
the mainstreams of Canadian opinion. The failure to secure the 


87[bid., Sir Edmund Walker to Edward Kylie, Jan. 18, 1915. 
38Dafoe Papers, G. M. Wrong to J. W. Dafoe, Sept. 20, 1916. 
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adhesion of more than one or two French-speaking members was 
particularly striking. Nor was this for want of trying.*® 

Moreover, the most active members, those who led and organized 
the movement, were precisely those who had arrived in their own 
minds at a very specific kind of solution and who were set fast 
against any alternative. Above all was this true of Lionel Curtis. 
And it was Curtis’s intellect, energy, and productive pen which 
brought the movement into being and, having done so, gave it 
something to do. It was inevitable that his ideas should dominate 
its programme and that his influence should turn the propaganda of 
knowledge into propaganda for a federated empire. 

This lightly veiled conflict of purpose was brought into the open 
by the publication in 1916 of Lionel Curtis's The Problem of the 
Commonwealth. Curtis's Problem, it will be recalled, had appeared 
late in 1915 in a privately printed edition which it was not intended 
to bring before the public until after the war.*° Early in 1916, how- 
ever, Curtis changed his mind in favour of immediate publication 
because the privately printed edition had been reviewed and 
portions printed out of context in the press. His decision was op- 
posed with some heat by the Canadian Round Table. Its members 
feared that its proposals, particularly those dealing with powers of 
taxation with which Curtis had invested the Imperial Parliament, 
would alarm and alienate Canadian opinion, and do the Round 
Table movement in Canada immense harm. It was represented to 
Curtis that if he was determined to press forward with immediate 
publication the damage could be lessened if he added a preface 
stating that the financial proposals were highly tentative; or, better, 
if he were to publish only that portion of the book which dealt with 
the statement of the problem, omitting that portion which dealt 
with his solution.*t A subsequent communication from the Round 
Table Council at Toronto suggested that this amended version 
should appear “under the name of the Round Table” rather than 
his own.*” 

Curtis did not take kindly to these suggestions. In a lengthy and 
well-reasoned letter he set forth his case for immediate publication 


39Walker Papers, see data in file marked “Round Table”; also ibid., Sir Edmund 
Walker to Sir George Garneau, Dec. 8, 1916. 

49Borden Papers, OC Series, file 212, Lionel Curtis to Sir Robert Borden, Nov. 6, 
1915. 

41Walker Papers, copy, Secretary, Toronto Round Table Group, to Lionel Curtis, 
Feb. 21, 1916. 

42Ibid., March 2, 1916. A copy of this letter, together with a copy of Curtis’s reply 
of March 28, 1916, is to be found in the small collection of Willison Papers deposited 
at the Archives of the Province of Ontario. 
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under his own name, for which he had the support of most of the 
London group, including Lord Milner who wrote to A. J. Glazebrook 
that “on the whole I think he may as well be allowed to open the 
ball in his own way.”** There was, however, a division within the 
group as to whether it might not be advisable to water down the 
provisions for an imperial tax-gathering scheme which, as some of 
the Canadian members were urging most forcibly,** was anathema 
not only to the man in the street in Canada but to themselves. “There 
is a bit of a fuss,” a member of the London group confided to his 
Canadian colleague, “with regard to the financial chapter. I have told 
Curtis that I agree with him, rather than with [R. H.] Brand and Philip 
Kerr, who appear to me to be of the ascetic kind and to want us all 
to put on hair shirts and feel the prickles just for the sake of feeling 
them, even though other clothing would suit the purpose of the 
weather just as well.” And a few weeks later: “Several of the Round 
Table were against any modification, and I was one of the few who 
were in favour of it. I see no reason for making things stiffer than 
is necessary. One trouble about my friends of the R.T. is that they 
are all so serious and take themselves so. The issue of this book is 
something so momentous that it is debated as though the world were 
hanging on it.”*° 

Eventually a compromise was reached. The Problem would be 
published under Curtis’s name. There was to be a preface stating 
that the views expressed were those of the author alone and did not 
necessarily represent those of the Round Table movement. The 
financial chapter was emasculated in deference to the feelings of the 
Canadian membership. Curtis sailed for Canada to explain his de- 
cision personally to his Toronto friends.“ 

But as they had foreseen, the effect of the publication of The 
Problem of the Commonwealth, even in this amended version, was 
to expose the Round Table in Canada to a storm of hostile criticism. 
“There was some objection here,” G. M. Wrong wrote to Dafoe, “to 
the publication of the book on the ground that the reader would not 
distinguish between Curtis’s own views and those of the Round 


48][bid., copy of Lionel Curtis to Secretary, Toronto Round Table Group, March 28, 
1916. Ibid., copy of Lord Milner to A. J. Glazebrook, March 8, 1916. 

44For example, ibid., A. J. Glazebrook to Philip Kerr, March 14, 1916; Sir Edmund 
Walker to Lord Milner, April 1, 1916. 

45[bid., copies of Arthur Steel-Maitland to A. J. Glazebrook, Feb. 24, 1916; May 28, 
1916. 

46][bid., Journal, II, 125, entry of April 25, 1916. “Dinner at home for Curtis and 
the Round Table. . . . We had a long discussion ending in the conclusion that Curtis 
must publish, over his own name, a modified form of The Problem. . . a 
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Table and this is precisely what has happened.”** Sir Edmund 
Walker wrote to a correspondent: 


I am very much interested in what you say regarding the probability that the 
average reader will suppose that Lionel Curtis’s book represents the view of 
the Round Table groups. This is a fear that those of us who are connected with 
the Round Table have felt very much and are doing our best to correct. We 
all respect and many of us love Lionel Curtis for his enthusiasm and for the 
great scholarship he has shown in connection with the history of imperial and 
Colonial development. We must not, however, forget that the Round Table 
groups were established for the purpose of debate. . . . If the view of the 
Round Table Council here could have prevailed Mr Curtis would only have 
published that part of his book which has to do with history and not that part 
which has to do with solutions. Most of us, I think, disagree with his conclusions 
as to taxation, as to the control of India and the dependencies, and as to the 
form of an Imperial Parliament. When he states that his book is the expression 
of his personal opinion that is literally the truth because some of those associated 
with him in England are more in agreement with our views than with his.** 


Ill 


The publication of Curtis’s book and the misunderstandings there- 
by created now apne to the Canadian group that the time 


had come for taking the public into its confidence. Hitherto its mem- 
bership had been confined to a select few; no attempt had been 
made to solicit new members; and the work of the group had been 
conducted privately, almost secretly. But this very secrecy, so far 
from yielding seclusion, had been in part the cause of the suspicion 
and notoriety which attached to its activities. Perhaps it was better 
after all to come out into the open, to declare publicly its objectives, 
and to canvass actively for a membership among the rank and file. 
Such a policy was by no means inconsistent with Curtis's own view, 
which was that there would come a time when the stage of inquiry 
would give way to the stage of action. For, he had quoted, “ ‘lawyers 
will have a hand in the matter, and politicians, and financiers and 
poets and the clergy of all denominations; but although these lofty 
personages will contribute their valuable ideas to the common stock 
and will take a great deal of credit for the result, the man whose 
judgment must be satisfied, in order that his steadfastness may 
support the Union, is the man who sets off every morning with his 
bag of tools and his breakfast wrapped in a handkerchief.’ ”** 

The new policy brought new problems, of which one was the 

47Dafoe Papers, G. M. ae to J. W. Dafoe, Sept. 20, 1916. 


48Walker Papers, Sir Edmund Walker to H. G. Williams, Feb. 20, 1917. 
49Round Table Studies, Series I, no. 1, 386. 
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organization of an expanded membership. In the summer of 1916 
Lionel Curtis toured Canada in the company of G. M. Wrong to 
assess the prospects. They reported as follows: 


In our opinion the movement ought to be centralised, and also decentralised. 
There should be a central office. . . . There should be a map showing where 
the Groups would work and a card register recording the Members of these 
Groups. On the other hand we recommend that the Dominion be mapped out 
in Provinces or Groups of Provinces and that one man should be made respon- 
sible for the organization of the work in each of these districts. . . . The Groups 
should be organized for the specific purpose of studying the Problem of the 
Commonwealth and the “Commonwealth of Nations” . . . and in this way a 
large number of people throughout Canada will become seized of the issues at 
stake before the time when Canada has to decide whether to demand to take 
part in an Imperial Convention such as that foreshadowed by Mr Asquith and 
Mr Lloyd George after peace is made. These Groups should include men of 
all parties. . . . The effect will be that whenever the issue is placed before the 
country, as it must be shortly after the War, the members of these Groups will 
know pretty clearly which side they are going to take. Militant organizations 
will then of necessity be formed. . . . 

It is only by means such as these that the growth of the movement will be 
watched and its strength properly gauged. In short, the time is passed when 
the movement can be carried on by the present informal methods and in the 
spare time of a few busy men. If a vast amount of enthusiasm and interest 
already created in the Dominion is not to run to waste, it must be given a 
definite organization.®° 


Curtis added: “To cover Canada from Halifax to Victoria with these 
groups is the task of the next twelve months.”*! 

This work was forthwith put in hand. Round Table groups sprang 
up from coast to coast. From Vancouver the regional Secretary re- 
ported that three groups were functioning in British Columbia and 
that a fourth, at Nanaimo, was in prospect.** In Manitoba, where 
the Dafoe influence was strong, there was distinctly less enthusiasm. 
“I have just returned from Winnipeg,” a member of the newly 
created Round Table Council for Canada reported, “where I dis- 
cussed Round Table matters. . . . There is no doubt whatever that 
The Round Table has received ‘a black eye’ in Winnipeg and it is 
useless to press just now for the creation of study groups in this 
district.”** 

50Walker Papers, copy of “Report of Professor Wrong and Mr Curtis on their 
Western Trip,” July, 1916. 

51[bid., copy of Lionel Curtis to A. J. Glazebrook, July 5, 1916. 

52Ibid., copy of G. F. Scott to A. J. Glazebrook, Sept. 24, 1916. 

53[bid., G. L. Beer to Sir Edmund Walker, June 2, 1917. A few days earlier Walker 
had written: “Visit from Vincent Massey about Round Table and Winnipeg. They 


are clearly interested much more in purely Canadian questions than in the Round 
Table.” Ibid., Journal, II, 216, entry of May 21, 1917. 
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The expanded membership envisaged for this new phase of the 
movement's activities required a somewhat different method of 
approach than that to which it had been accustomed in the past. 


The groups as they were originally constituted [wrote A. J. Glazebrook to Lord 
Milner] amounting at their greatest number to some three hundred members, 
were made up of a rather selected body of men to whom a more or less high 
level of study appealed; but directly you pass from members like these to a 
body of say three or four, or even five thousand men, you have to deal with a 
progressively less educated set of people. To deal with these will require an 
attenuation of intellectual quality and an increase of what we call punch. . . . 
The men who have to organize these groups and stimulate people to get 
together to study on the new level must necessarily be of a somewhat different 
quality. What they will need is simplicity and a sympathetic understanding 
with the man in the street. The gospel of study of the Round Table has now 
got to be interpreted in such a way that it will take hold of any man.54 


An example of the application of this common touch is to be found 
in a letter to Glazebrook from a correspondent who had just joined 
the Orange Lodge: “When I get to know my way about, I propose 
to talk Round Table. They are a good lot of fellows, loyal to the last 
drop of blood. . . . I have a lantern slide lecture on the Royal Navy, 
and have contracted to give that to my Lodge; they will like the 
pretty pictures, and then I will move on to the organization of the 
Empire.” 

The swift expansion of the Round Table movement provoked a 
good deal of interest and curiosity throughout the country. To 
avoid any repetition of past misunderstanding, the Round Table 
Council decided to hold a public meeting under its auspices—a new 
departure. The purpose of the meeting would be to explain the 
nature of the movement and to further its cause. It was held in 
Convocation Hall at the University of Toronto on April 27, 1917. 
“I presided,” wrote Sir Edmund Walker, “opening with an explana- 
tion of the work of the Round Table. Meeting largely attended and 
in every way a success.”** It was prominently reported in The Times 
—Sir John Willison saw to that—and its editor, in a letter to his 
Canadian correspondent, described it as “really the first overt sign 
of [The Round Table’s] progress in the Dominions.” 

Drafting a programme of action for this second stage of the move- 
ment presented some difficulty. What was needed was a compromise 
between the rigid formulas of Lionel Curtis, unacceptable to Cana- 


54]bid., copy of A. J. Glazebrook to Lord Milner, March 8, 1917. 

55[bid., copy of C. F. Hamilton to A. J. Glazebrook, May 27, 1917. 

56] bid., Journal, II, 209-10, entry of April 27, 1917. 

57]bid., Quoted in Sir John Willison to Sir Edmund Walker, May 16, 1917. 
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dian opinion, and some vague and shadowy agenda which, if 
adopted, might rob the movement of its vitality and distinctive 
character. A good deal of time was consumed during the spring and 
summer of 1916 drafting a manifesto which, it was hoped, would 
successfully launch the movement upon the stage of action. The 
group finally settled upon the following principles of agreement: 

I. That Canada has shown her determination to preserve and strengthen the 


ties which now bind her to Great Britain and the other portions of the British 
Commonwealth. 


II. That effective organization of the Empire does not involve any sacrifice 
of responsible government in domestic affairs or the surrender of control over 
fiscal policy by any portion of the Empire. 

III. That it is an inevitable development of responsible Government in the 
Dominions that they should assume their proportionate share in the defence of 


the Empire, and should have a voice in determining its relations with other 
states. 


IV. That as soon as circumstances permit, political leaders throughout the 
Empire, irrespective of party, should meet to consider the problem.** 


The manifesto was circulated for signature, Ontario Liberals being 
the first approached. An earnest attempt was made to push the 
document among French-speaking Canadians, but their reaction, 
while probably anticipated, was not what was hoped for. “Our harm- 
less Memorandum,” wrote Walker, “is referred to in the French 


press of Quebec as ‘a dangerous Imperial manifesto.’ ”°® Elsewhere, 
however, the response was not unimpressive. By the end of May, 
1917, over a thousand signatures had been secured, and many of 
them were those of Liberals. But, as Walker noted, “while many 
Liberals . . . are with us, the Globe will oppose us, and doubtless 
force the party to do so.” 


58The Round Table in Canada: How the Movement Began: What it Hopes to 
Accomplish (Toronto, Feb., 1917), 3-4. The text published in this pamphlet and as 
given to the press was considerably shorter than an earlier draft which, itself the 
result of much revision, contained an introductory paragraph dissociating the 
views of The Problem of the Commonwealth from those of the Round Table move- 
ment as such. 

At the same time the London group was attempting to define the common ground 
on which its members might stand. Its programme, however, was too close to the 
Curtis position for the liking of the Canadian group, one of whose members, after 
reading the letter in which Philip Kerr set out the London view, wrote: “Would it 
be possible to get an agreement with respect to any of these debateable matters so 
as to base a constitution for the ‘Round Table’ . . . upon it, without compelling so 
many to withdraw that the movement would lose its ues & become discredited?” 
Walker Papers, unidentified and undated memorandum. See also ibid., copy of Philip 
Kerr to A. J. Glazebrook, Nov. 22, 1916. 

59] bid., Sir Edmund Walker to H. Bell-Irving, April 26, 1917. 

60]bid., Journal, II, 209-10, entry of April 27, 1917. 
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Copies of the Manifesto were sent to the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition. Laurier’s inhospitable reaction has already 
been noted. Borden was more cordial. He had received a copy 
before Laurier had. It was sent on to him at London, where he was 
attending the Imperial War Conference, by Willison, as the result 
of an arrangement with the Toronto group," and it reached him 
after he had sponsored what subsequently became famous as “Reso- 
lution IX.” Borden replied: 


Your letter . . . inviting me to express sympathy with the proposals embodied 
in “The Round Table” petition is before me. Shortly after reaching Great 
Britain I called into formal conference Mr Massey, General Smuts and Sir 
— Ward. After several meetings the form of resolution as finally proposed 
y me was adopted. I moved it in the Conference, and it was carried unani- 
mously. The British Government, to whom I had previously submitted the 
resolution, heartily concurred in its details. It embodies everything in the 
petition except the fourth paragraph. 


. it will be a very simple matter to comply with the request which you 
place before me. . . .® 


The attitude of the Canadian Round Table movement towards the 


61“As arranged last night had a long talk with Willison. He will send our memo- 
randum to Sir Robert Borden without waiting for the later signatures, about 1000 in 
all. When it is completed it will go to Sir Robert and Sir Wilfrid officially. . . . 
1 also urged Willison to write Sir Robert as to the general situation. . . . He can do 
anything with the country if he will only lead boldly.” Ibid., 214, entry of May 16, 
1917. 

62]bid., copy of Sir Robert Borden to Sir John Willison, n.d. The following letter 
from Walter Long, then Colonial Secretary in the United Kingdom Government, to 
Sir Robert Borden suggests that Borden may have put the Round Table case more 
explicitly in his informal conversations: 

“I have been thinking over the scheme you outlined to me & I hope you won't mind 
if I write you unofficially and as a friend. 

“The misfortune is that nearly all our ‘would-be Alexander Hamiltons’ know nothing 
of our people, nothing of the House of Commons, [and] I really believe do not care 
much for either. 

“Some questions occur to me. 1. Who is to preside over this Imperial assembly? 
2. How are the members to be selected? 3. What is to follow from their deliberations? 
4. If they are to have no power how long would they care to meet & do nothing 
but talk? 

“I have been in our House for 37 years, Lieut. Gov. & Gov. 31 years ago, & Cab. 
22 years ago, & have been a close student of Parliament & of the people & I feel 
confident that this scheme would command no support worth having.” (Borden 
Papers, 35379, Walter Long to Sir Robert Borden, Sept. 15, 1917.) 

On the other hand Borden does not appear to have been wholly convinced of the 
merits of the Round Table position. Before leaving for London, he discussed with 
J. W. Dafoe “the matter of Imperial reorganization with special reference to the 
Curtis scheme.” Dafoe wrote: “I was very pleased to find that our views were in 
great measure in agreement. I should like to think that Canadians can rely upon him 
to stand up to his position under the pressures which will be put upon him when he 
reaches London.” Dafoe Papers, J. W. Dafoe to Sir Clifford Sifton, Feb. 12, 1917. 
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constitutional innovations of 1917 was one of cautious expectation. 
“Meeting of Glazebrook, [Vincent] Massey, Willison and myself,” 
wrote Sir Edmund Walker in his journal on January 25, 1918, “re- 
garding Round Table matters. We decided that, the first step having 
been taken in forming an Imperial Cabinet, we should wait and see 
how this venture works before undertaking any further propa- 
ganda.”** Its members, like many others, were unsure of the meaning 
of the protean Resolution IX and uncertain whether the so-called 
Imperial Cabinet was merely an improper analogy or the germ of a 
real executive of empire. One member of the Canadian Round Table 
Council expressed his anxiety lest “the insistence upon rigid institu- 
tions with clearly defined powers of coercion . . . were to disrupt 
the splendid solidarity that the Empire has exhibited throughout 
the war,” and wondered whether the existing Imperial Conference 
and the new Imperial Cabinet might not “insensibly acquire the 
authority to act as the spiritual authority of the Commonwealth 
increased.”** But another council member thought that “if after the 
war they do not do something to create a link for the Empire with 
authority to hold it together—we will be no better off, I think not so 
well off, to meet an Empire crisis than we are now.”® With opinions 
thus divided, to wait and see was the only sensible course. 

From London, meanwhile, came the suggestion that plans be 
made for “a convention of the representatives of all the Round Table 
groups as soon as possible after the war,” to be held before the 
special Imperial Conference which the 1917 conference had urged 
should meet to settle the constitutional future of the Empire. The 
Round Table convention was to be “entirely open, in the sense that 
it should be free to come to any decision, e.g., to dissolve the move- 
ment altogether, to continue it as a purely student association, or to 
reconstitute it as a society of people holding definite views as to the 
solution of the Imperial problem.”** This convention, like the pro- 
posed post-war Imperial constitutional conference, was never held. 
Perhaps the fact that the latter did not materialize caused the pro- 
moters of the Round Table convention to drop their plans. Or 
perhaps the same growing preoccupation with affairs at home, which 
lessened the interest of Dominion statesmen in implementing the 
suggestion of the Imperial Conference of 1917, caused the Round 
Table groups to change their minds. 

63Vol. II, 287. 

64Walker Papers, copy of G. F. Beer to A. J. Glazebrook, May 25, 1917. 

65] bid., Z. A. Lash to Sir Edmund Walker, Aug. 23, 1917. 


86]bid., copy of Acting Secretary, London Round Table, to Secretary of Toronto 
Round Table, Oct. 18, 1917. 
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Whatever the reason, the leading personalities of the Canadian 
Round Table movement no longer gave it priority in their scale of 
interests. Willison became absorbed in the Canadian Reconstruction 
Association; Walker devoted himself to assembling the Canadian 
War Records, to the National Gallery, and to travel. Wrong’s corre- 
spondence betrays a continuing interest in the Imperial War Cabinet, 
but more obviously an assertion of nationalist feeling which drove 
all thoughts of imperial federation from his mind. Popular interest 
in the movement faded as quickly as it had appeared. The Canadian 
solution to the “problem of the Commonwealth” was left to develop 
along just those lines which Lionel Curtis had prophesied would 
lead to separation. The prophet is said to have been wrong. But it 
may still be too soon to tell. 





THE HEIR AND DEVISEE COMMISSION OF 
UPPER CANADA, 1797-1805 


LILLIAN F. Gates 


NE of the first tasks of the ne of the new province 

of Upper Canada was to fulfil the promise of the Constitu- 

tional Act concerning the change in land tenure. This act 
provided that in Upper Canada land would be granted in free and 
common socage and that persons who already held land on certifi- 
cates of occupation, which promised them grants on seigneurial 
tenure, would, on surrendering their certificates, receive patents in 
free and common socage. The exchange of certificates for patents 
proved to be a complicated undertaking and one that was not com- 
pleted in Simcoe’s day. It took time to devise a method of survey 
and a form of patent which met the requirements of the Constitu- 
tional Act and of the royal instructions and which also satisfied the 
people of Upper Canada. 

The chief difficulty was that the clergy reserve clauses of the act 
complicated and delayed the adoption of a method of surveying new 
townships. In Lower Canada the Land Committee of the Council 
proposed that the reserves be set aside in compact blocks in the 
corners of townships except in river and lake townships where the 
reserves should be relegated to the rear concession,’ but the home 
government objected to these methods as contrary to the act and 
unfavourable to the reserves. In Upper Canada the Land Committee 
adopted the famous chequered plan devised by D. W. Smith. 
Smith’s plan aroused unfavourable comment because it would pre- 
vent compact settlement, and petitions were sent to Simcoe asking 
for the Lower Canada system of reserves in the corners.” They were 
rejected, the home government approved the chequered plan, and 
Lower Canada was also ordered to adopt it. In Upper Canada the 
chequered plan was not deviated from except for those townships 
which had been fully or partially located before 1791. In such cases 
reserves were set aside in other townships or in blocks in the centre 
of townships, or in the rear concession.* Smith’s chequered plan 
1P.A.C., Minutes of the Executive Council of Lower Canada, State A, pp. 212, 
i Alexander Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John 
Graves Simcoe (Toronto, 1922-31), II, 52 (hereinafter referred to as Simcoe Corr.); 


Eighteenth Report, Department of Public Records and Archives, Ontario (1930), 
13, 24, 28. 


3Toronto Public Reference Library (hereinafter abbreviated to T.P.R.L.), B 45, 
William Jarvis MSS; Public Archives of Canada, Q 282, pt. 1, pp. 139-64. 
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gave the clergy more than they were intended to receive, one- 
seventh of each township being reserved for them instead of one- 
seventh of the land granted. When Attorney-General White de- 
tected the error, the chequered plan was not altered so as to reduce 
the quantity of land reserved but changes were made in the method 
of specifying the reserves.‘ 

All these problems arising out of the clergy reserve clauses com- 
plicated and delayed the issuing of land patents, and there were 
additional ones still to be met. Simcoe seems to have wished to avoid 
all the trouble and expense that would be involved in exchanging 
certificates for patents and, on the advice of Chief Justice William 
Smith of Lower Canada, he at first proposed that the Legislature 
should pass an act giving the certificates the force of patents.® He 
accepted this idea of Smith’s shortly after his arrival in Canada, 
probably when he was under the impression that the certificates 
were still in the hands of the original nominees and before he had 
discovered the amount of land jobbing that had gone on. Later he 
abandoned this plan and, instead, in February of 1793 issued a 
proclamation calling an all persons in the Home District to turn in 
the documents on which they based their claims to land in order 
that they might receive grants in free and common socage.* More 
than two years elapsed before a second proclamation was published 
which applied to the other districts as well, and by November, 1795, 
only four patents had passed the Great Seal.’ 

The loyalists, despite their dislike of French tenure, responded 
to the proclamation very slowly. In a land where travel was both 
tedious and expensive, the pioneer farmer, once safely located on his 
land and secure in the promise of the Constitutional Act, put off 
from month to month the journey to the office of the Attorney- 
General or Clerk of the Peace for his district. In the second procla- 
mation Simcoe thought it advisable to make the threat—which was 
never carried out—that unless the certificates were turned in within 
six months’ time the lands they covered might be deemed vacant 
and be granted to others.* William Dummer Powell opposed the 
issuing of this proclamation fearing it would create uneasiness and 
resentment. He did not think the Lieutenant-Governor had the legal 
power to resume the grants and he “warmly and affectionately 

4T.P.R.L., D. W. Smith MSS, B 9, pp. 379-83; Sir Charles Prestwood Lucas, Lord 
Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America (Oxford, 1912), II, 3-4. 

5Simcoe Corr., I, 143. 

6Eighteenth Report, Department of Public Records and Archives, Ontario, 23. 


TIbid., 146; Simcoe Corr., IV, 149. 
8Eighteenth Report, Department of Public Records and Archives, Ontario, 146. 
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cautioned [him] not to commit himself in proclamations beyond 
his power to enforce obedience.”® Several hundred of the certificates 
were sent in during 1795 and 1796 but the majority were not and 
as late as 1818 they were still being presented for patents.’ 

The greatest obstacle to the speedy exchange of certificates for 
patents was that many of these certificates had by 1795 passed out 
of the hands of the original holders and it was not an easy task to 
decide to whom the patents should now be made out. In some cases 
the original nominees of the Crown had died intestate or after de- 
vising their lands by will. This in itself raised many problems." In 
other cases land held by certificates had been exchanged, sold, per- 
haps several times over, or mortgaged. In 1789 the consent of the 
local Land Board had been made necessary to the validity of a 
transfer. This had been done for two reasons. It was suspected that 
many persons who had no intention of settling in Upper Canada 
were applying for land simply to turn their certificates into cash as 
soon as possible, and it was found that speculators were taking 
advantage of the poor. The Boards were therefore directed to 
authorize transfers only if they were satisfied they were bona fide 
transactions “consistent with the public good and in the true interest 
of the seller and his family.”!* Unfortunately the Land Boards were 
not vigilant enough and by “tricks, contrivances, frauds and imposi- 
tions” the certificates rapidly changed hands.’* The wording of these 
certificates promised deeds only to the original nominees of the 
Crown, their heirs or devisees. 


If they should now be delivered to the original holders of the certificates, the 
whole country will be thrown into confusion [wrote Richard Cartwright]. In 
the technical precision of the law, the delivery of the patent completely over- 
turns every prior sale or exchange—even those sanctioned by the Land Boards 
perhaps not excepted—invalidates every mortgage, and gives a power to the 
party, his heirs or subsequent assigns, to eject the person who may have made 
a bona fide purchase and who may have expended in improvements twenty- 
five times the original value of the soil.1* 


No class of persons had more at stake in the solution of the fore- 
going questions than the merchants in whose hands many of the 


®P.A.C., U.C. Sundries, Memo of Powell to Lt.-Gov. Hunter, May 27, 1801. 

10Memo of T. Ridout in Simcoe Corr., IV, 185-6. 

11Simcoe Corr., IV, 146-50. 

12Third Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 
1906), Ixxvi, 32. 

13Simcoe Corr., IV, 149. 


14C, E. Cartwright, Life and Letters of the late Hon. Richard Cartwright (Toronto, 
1876), 87. 
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certificates had accumulated. These men were anxious to prevent 
the issuing of patents to the original holders of the certificates with- 
out some protection being previously secured by law to those who 
had acquired certificates by purchase or who held mortgages. 
Richard Cartwright, a merchant of Kingston and a member of the 
Legislative Council, suggested to Simcoe that a bill should be intro- 
duced in the Council with the following provisions: (1) all bona fide 
sales or mortgages of land should be deemed valid even though at 
the time the seller or the mortgagor had no patent to the land in 
question, and no subsequent patent should invalidate any claim 
under such a sale or mortgage; (2) bona fide sales should be defined 
as sheriffs’ sales, sales to which the Land Boards had consented, and 
sales by a written instrument under the hand or seal of the seller 
attested by two witnesses; (3) the act should apply only to sales or 
mortgages made prior to its passing and all such transactions should 
be registered within twelve months’ time in order to receive the 
benefit of the act; (4) land held under certificates of occupation 
should be liable to claims under judgment of a court of law, rights 
of inheritance, or otherwise exactly as if held by patent in Great 
Britain. Cartwright also proposed that patents should issue direct to 
present holders of certificates where they had been acquired as a 


result of a bona fide purchase or exchange and that fees should be 
payable on such patents unless the original holder of the certificate 


was exempt from them.”® 

This proposal apparently failed to strike Simcoe as fair and 
reasonable. He was not at any time overly sympathetic to the 
merchants—indeed his attitude towards them was almost one of con- 
tempt—"* and Cartwright had already incurred his displeasure.’ 
Moreover, this proposal was a reflection on the Executive Council by 
whom certificates were confirmed before patents could issue for 
them. Suspicion and discontent had been aroused by the Council's 
decisions which did not seem to be based an any established rules 
and which were regarded by the merchants as partial, arbitrary, and 
dependent on political favour."* For this reason they wanted the 

15Cartwright, Life, 89. 

16Simcoe Corr., I, 141, IT, 53. 

17]bid., 11, 54-6. 

18At the time La Rochefoucauld visited Upper Canada the patent question was 
very much under discussion. He writes: “. . . ils [les titres] ne leur sont remis 
qu’aprés un tems [sic] plus or moins prolongé, par la volonté du Conseil; . . . La 
Protection, la connaissance des bons colons fait sans doute délivrer quelquefois ces 
titres et facilite ainsi les secondes ventes, mais ces faveurs sont partielles et toujours 


arbitraires.” Francois Alexandre Frédéric, duc de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyages 
dans les Etats-Unis d Amérique . . . [Paris, 1799], II, 53-4. 
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exchange of certificates for patents to be regulated by the Legisla- 
ture. In December, 1795, Simcoe forwarded Cartwright’s proposal 
to the Colonial Office without comment’® but by that time the 
merchants of Upper Canada had made another effort to protect 
their interests. 

Many persons believed the certificates themselves were valid 
grants and saw no necessity of exchanging them for patents.*’ At 
most all that was necessary was an act of the provincial Legislature 
giving them the force of patents. Such an act would have confirmed 
the then holders of the certificates in their claims to land and would 
have saved those of them who were not loyalists, or who held 
certificates purchased from non-loyalists, from the necessity of pay- 
ing patent fees. To a speculator and non-loyalist like Robert Hamil- 
ton this was an important point. Hamilton was a merchant at 
Niagara, a partner of Cartwright, and a member of the Legislative 
Council. He is said to have boasted that he could carry through both 
houses of the Legislature a bill which would make the certificates 
valid grants and exempt present holders of land from patent fees.” 
Hardly had the Attorney-General begun to issue patents in exchange 
for certificates than he attempted to put a stop to it. 

On the advice of Powell,?? Hamilton obtained from William 
Grant, at that time Solicitor-General to the Queen, an opinion that 
the certificates did not vest estates in land in those to whom they 
had been issued, that they were only preparatory to regular grants 
which, being made subsequent to the Constitutional Act, would not 
be valid unless contiguous reserves for the clergy were specified in 
each grant. It was also Grant’s opinion, intimated Hamilton, that the 
setting aside of clergy reserves in solid blocks in respect of town- 
ships which had been fully granted before 1791 and where no con- 
tiguous reserves could be had, would not meet either the letter or 
the spirit of the act. The only secure remedy, advised Grant, was an 
act of the provincial Legislature making valid those patents which 
lacked a clergy reserve specification and which were granted in 
exchange for certificates issued before 1791.** This opinion suited 
Hamilton to a nicety since it made necessary the interposition of the 
Legislature and from it he felt confident of securing the sort of act 
the merchants wanted. By this time he seems to have abandoned 
his earlier idea of giving the certificates themselves the force of 


19Simcoe Corr., IV, 162. 

20] bid., IV, 76. 

21[bid., IV, 162. 

22P.A.C., Q 282, pt. 1, p. 62. 
23Simcoe Corr., IV, 141, 142. 
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patents and to have been ready to support Cartwright’s more 
equitable proposal under which patents would have issued to certifi- 
cate holders who were not the original nominees of the Crown, their 
heirs or devisees, only if they had acquired their certificates by a 
bona fide purchase.** Hamilton passed Grant’s opinion on to Simcoe 
with the intimation that it was shared by some of the ministers of 
the Crown.” Simcoe was much annoyed. In his opinion Hamilton 
had created problems and he did not hesitate to give him a broad 
hint that this question had been raised simply as a pretext for carry- 
ing on the “growing and mischievous evil of bartering the Certifi- 
cates” that much longer.** 

Attorney-General White regarded the patents about to be issued 
as simply confirming prior estates already granted by the certificates. 
Since these grants had been made prior to 1791 he thought it un- 
necessary to specify reserves for the clergy in the patent for each of 
them and sufficient merely to set aside from the Crown lands a 
quantity of reserves equal to one-seventh of these grants. This had 
already been done.** Should the Solicitor-General be right in his 
opinion that the certificates were not grants, then, said White, the 
patents issued in exchange for them would be the grants and would 
therefore have to contain clergy reserve specifications, but he be- 
lieved it would be sufficient to specify those reserves in the blocks 
of clergy reserves already mentioned. The four patents already 
issued without specifications would simply have to be recalled and 
issued in proper form. “We shall not then stand in need, Your 
Excellency may perceive of the interference of the Legislature to 
give these Grants validity,” wrote White.** Apparently this was 
something Simcoe wished to avoid, either because he resented the 
slight to the Executive Council or because he thought it would be 
an infringement of the prerogatives of the Crown if the Legislature 
should regulate the — of patents. However, Hamilton had also 
represented Grant as thinking that blocks of clergy reserves would 
not meet the requirements of the Constitutional Act, even though 
that act did not absolutely require the reserves to be in the same 
townships as the grants in respect of which they were specified, but 
permitted them to be “as nearly adjacent thereto as Circumstances 
will admit.” Should Grant be right on this point also, then, said 

24]bid., IV, 151. 25] bid., IV, 141. 

26] bid., IV, 186-7; T.P.R.L., W. D. Powell MSS, n.d., B 83, p. 29. 

27Simcoe Corr., IV, 136-8, 147, 148. 28Ibid., IV, 149. 


29Adam Shortt and A. G. Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional 
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White, it would be necessary to ask the Legislature to legalize the 
setting aside of reserves in blocks. Simcoe referred the problem to 
the Imperial authorities with the draft of a bill prepared by White, 
the first clause of which dealt with the clergy reserve specifica- 
tions.*° 

This controversy over the clergy reserve specifications did not 
stop the nen of certificates for patents. Simcoe decided to play 
safe and to include the clergy specifications in the patents there- 
after.** Those persons who turned in certificates which had been 
transferred under the authority of the Land Boards or of the Execu- 
tive Council were able to obtain their patents in their own names 
as a matter of course,** but those who turned in transferred certifi- 
cates not authorized in either of these ways had to have them 
confirmed by the Executive Council before patents could issue in 
their names instead of in those of the original nominees. 

Conflicting claims arose from both kinds of transfers. In order to 
prevent the issuing of patents for property in dispute, claimants 
would lodge caveats with the Attorney-General. Merchants who 
held mortgages or claims of one kind or another against property 
held on certificates protected themselves in this way. The disputed 
cases came before the Council for decision. This practice proved to 
be a very inconvenient one for all concerned especially when the 
caveat was not lodged until the patent was in its last stages. In 
October, 1796, the Provincial Secretary was instructed not to stop 
the delivery of patents in future after they had passed the Great 
Seal and the Registrar’s and Auditor's offices “as the inconvenience 
attending the hearing of caveats at this stage are innumerable.” 
Instead, the Attorney-General was directed to publish a monthly 
list of the certificates turned in for patent. Unless caveats were 
lodged within a specified time after the publication of the lists, 
patents were to issue. Disputed claims were to be heard by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council during the sittings of the Legisla- 
ture each year,** an arrangement which put the distant settler to the 
expense either of employing an agent or of making the long journey 
to the capital. 

Attorney-General White realized that the real issue at stake be- 
hind the controversy over the form of patents was the rights of 

30Simcoe Corr., IV, 146-50, 162-3, 178, 188-90. 
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purchasers of certificates and the unwillingness of the merchants to 
leave disputed claims to the decision of the Executive Council. 
Probably well aware that once the Legislature started discussing 
patents some attempt would be made to regulate the terms on which 
they might be issued in exchange for certificates, White had in- 
cluded in his draft bill a clause giving the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council the right to decide disputed claims arising from the trans- 
ferred certificates. He submitted also for the consideration of the 
home government the fundamental question whether the patents 
about to be issued were not simply confirmatory of prior estates 
already granted by the certificates. If so, would it not be simpler to 
issue the patents in the names of the original nominees, if deceased, 
rather than to make them out to their a or devisees? “For the 
mutations of property in this Province in ten years has been equally 
numerous and extraordinary. And if His Majesty’s bounty is to be 
Confirmed in the representatives of the Grantees or Holders or 
agreeably to their dispositions, it is conceived from their endless 
variety that the Province cannot be settled in as many more.” 

The law officers of the Crown avoided deciding the difficult 
question of what was the precise nature of the right to land con- 
veyed by the certificates, and did not return definite answers to the 
numerous questions raised by White. The first clause of his bill, 
legalizing the setting aside of clergy reserves in blocks, for town- 
ships which had been settled before 1791, was acceptable to them. 
For the rest, they substituted a clause permitting persons holding 
land under certificates, or having any interest in such lands, to 
petition for Letters of Declaration. The letters were to name the 
original nominee of the Crown and to state upon what terms he had 
received his land, and were to have the same effect as if a grant in 
free and common socage had originally been made him. Petitions 
were to be heard by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council and to be 
decided by him on the basis of such evidence as should be offered. 
Titles to land based on deeds or any other instrument were to have 
no greater force or effect than they would have had before the 
passing of the act unless they were registered within the next twelve 
months. This meant that the heirs, devisees, assignees, or mortgagees 
or creditors of the original nominees of the Crown could prosecute 
their claims to land held under certificates in the courts according 
to the law of England as if the land had originally been granted in 
free and common socage.*® 


34Simcoe Corr., IV, 149-50. 
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The government of Upper Canada refused to deal with the land 
certificates in the manner suggested by the Colonial Office. By this 
time the province had a new Chief Justice, John Elmsley, whose 
views differed from those of White and the former Chief Justice, 
Osgoode. Elmsley insisted that the original holders of the certificates 
had not an equitable estate—they had an interest in the land un- 
known to the law. To give the certificates the effect of grants in free 
and common socage by issuing letters of declaration would be to 
burden the lands, which had in many cases been purchased and 
improved by others, with rights of dower and curtesy. On the in- 
convenience of these rights in a new country, where their chief 
value would be a nuisance value, Elmsley dwelt at length.** He 
therefore drew up an entirely different measure which proved 
acceptable to the Legislature and was passed in the session of 1797. 

This act, which created the first Heir and Devisee Commission, 
provided for the appointment of commissioners who were em- 
powered to hear and determine claims to land “in like manner as 
the Executive Council” either as between subject and subject or 
subject and the Crown, brought forward by the original nominees 
of the Crown, their heirs, devisees, or assignees. In making their 
decisions the commissioners were to be guided by “the best evidence 
they can procure, or that is laid before them, whether the same be 
such evidence as the law would require in other cases or not.” 
Patents were to issue to those in whose favour the commissioners 
should decide whether they were the original nominees of the 
Crown, their heirs, devisees, or assignees. Appeals could be taken 
from their decisions to the Executive Council. The holder of a 
mortgage accepted by the commissioners as bona fide was to receive 
from them a certificate to that effect which, when registered, was to 
have the same effect as if the lands had been under patent at the 
time the mortgage was made. Similarly all judgments which would 
have bound the lands if they had been under patent were to be 
binding now.* It will be seen that this measure gave the merchants 
all that Cartwright had asked and more. 

All bills dealing with the clergy reserves or with the waste lands 
of the Crown were required to be reserved for the royal assent. The 
bill which the law officers of the Crown had framed, based upon 
White’s draft, had dealt not only with the exchange of certificates 
for patents but also with the clergy reserve specifications and, in 

36Emest Alexander Cruikshank, ed., The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter 
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transmitting it, Portland had drawn particular attention to the 
necessity of reserving it if it should be passed.** The Legislature of 
Upper Canada passed two bills, one dealing with the clergy reserves 
for grants in townships settled before 1791, which was reserved as 
required,*® and the other, Elmsley’s bill, creating the Heir and 
Devisee Commission. As the provisions of this act differed so 
markedly from the measure which the home government had pro- 
posed Russell wished to reserve it, but Elmsley and the Attorney- 
General, arguing that such an act was urgently needed to put an end 
to the uncertain state of property in the province, persuaded him 
to give it the royal assent and it was put into effect before the 
Colonial Office became aware of its existence.*® The merchants and 
speculators of Upper Canada seem to have been determined to have 
a land act of their own devising and one suited to the pioneer state 
of the province, and perhaps it was the fact that Elmsley could state 
in his report on the act that five hundred claims in the Eastern 
District had been decided without an appeal that induced the 
Colonial Office not to disallow it.” 

William Dummer Powell, puisne judge of the court of — 
Bench, had proposed a different solution of the land question. The 
chief difference between his ideas and those of Elmsley seems to be 
that the former wished to stick to the land laws of England and the 
latter wanted to avoid introducing their complications into a country 
to which they were not suited. Powell argued that the patent should 
issue as follows: to the original nominee of the Crown and his heirs 


38Simcoe Corr., IV, 248. 

89This bill was rejected by the Colonial Office which then sent out a bill of its 
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if the land were still in his possession, according to his will if he had 
not burdened or transferred the estate in his lifetime, to his heir at 
law subject to the widow’s dower and those debts which the law 
required the heir to pay if he had died intestate without transferring 
his land. When the original nominee was not in possession, the deed 
should issue to the party in possession provided he could produce 
a properly transferred certificate or could show that the land had 
been acquired at sheriff's sale. If he could not do this he should not 
be entitled to a patent until the original nominee or his heirs had 
by public advertisement been notified of his claim.** Powell’s 
measure did provide that land held under patent should be liable 
to be seized and sold in satisfaction of a judgment of a court, but 
it made no provision for judgments obtained or mortgages entered 
into before patent, except where these had resulted in a change of 
possession. In these instances the facts were to be ascertained by a 
jury. If the original nominee were still in possession of the land, his 
creditors, apparently, would have been obliged to establish dis- 
puted claims on his property in the ordinary courts anew. Powell’s 
view seems to have been that no judgments or mortgages properly 
binding on the land had been made, since the land had not yet been 
granted by the Crown.** Yet the Constitutional Act intended to 
protect such rights since it provided that the exchange of certificates 
for patents should not affect any interest in land already acquired 
by persons other than certificate holders. Naturally, Powell's bill did 
not recommend itself to the most powerful class in Upper Canada, 
the merchants, and naturally, too, Elmsley’s measure was not likely 
to meet with Powell’s approval. Elmsley had been appointed Chief 
Justice over his head and that was something he could not forgive. 
Powell at first refused to sit on the Heir and Devisee Commission. 
In his opinion the commissioners had been invested with “a power 
greater than that of the Chancellor of England . . . without a single 
principle for their Government or any known precedent to guide 
their Discretion.” He added significantly that his refusal to sit on the 
commission sprang from “a just veneration for the King’s honour and 
the purity of the Channel through which Justice should be dis- 
tributed to his subjects.”** 

The Heir and Devisee Act as originally passed was open to a 
serious objection. Men deeply interested in a lax interpretation of 
this law were appointed to administer it. Persons such as John Askin, 
Richard Cartwright, and Robert Hamilton, all speculators in cer- 
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tificates and all well acquainted with one another, were appointed 
commissioners and passed on one another’s certificates.** True, the 
Chief Justice or a justice of the court of King’s Bench had to be a 
member of each commission of three, but the act expressly per- 
mitted majority decisions and perhaps Powell’s jury would have 
been a useful check on them.** As Powell had foreseen, a great deal 
depended on the composition of the commission before which one’s 
claims had to be brought. Powell himself was not a popular com- 
missioner because, as John Askin complained, he was stricter regard- 
ing testimony and proof than the act required and demanded “proofs 
the collection of which at this late date is attended with expense.”* 
Justice Allcock was another who stuck so close to the law as to be 
“a very unfit man to act up to the Spirit of the Act.”** Allcock had 
his reasons. Over and over again he found that “Speculators has 
[sic], generally speaking taken advantage of the indigent circum- 
stances of the parties & contracted for the purchase of the Lands 
for considerations outrageously inadequate. . . .”** Chief Justice 
Elmsley was much more liberal in his decisions on land matters and 
Askin looked forward hopefully to his tour of the Western District.” 

It was not long before the frauds which had occurred with respect 
to the land certificates began to come to light. In July, 1795, the 
Council had decided not to recognize the transfer of unlocated 
certificates,"' and shortly before the passing of the Heir and Devisee 
Act they had adopted the rule that in future unlocated certificates 
should not entitle even the original nominee to land until it had been 
shown that the applicant had not already had land ae to him 
in the province. Consequently, when unlocated certificates were 
pe to the Commission they were rejected, whereupon their 

olders appealed to the Council to allow them to be located.” 

The Executive Council refused to consider for location any cer- 
tificate which had not been brought forward prior to June 11, 1799, 
and adopted the rule that only transfers of those unlocated certifi- 
cates which were for Loyalist or military claims would be recog- 
nized, and even these were ruled out if the original certificate holder 
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were residing in the United States.** The reason for this regulation 
presumably was that the Loyalists, who had received family or 
bounty lands, and the military claimants, who also had received 
generous grants, really had surplus lands to dispose of, but those 
who had received simply a 200-acre lot from the Land Boards or 
magistrates would, if they had obtained their land legally as genuine 
settlers, have no land to sell.®* 

Many of the transferred unlocated certificates proved to be 
certificates issued by magistrates when they had the right of recom- 
mending settlers for 200 acres of land. Those who had received the 
land had not held it long enough to receive a location from the 
Surveyor-General but had disposed of it, sometimes to the very 
magistrate who had issued the certificate. This naturally gave rise 
to the suspicion that some, at least, of the magistrates had issued 
certificates for the purpose of repurchasing them.® In other cases 
the grantees had sold their certificates to the deputy-surveyors to 
whom they had applied for a location. Such buying and selling of 
magistrates’ certificates was clearly contrary to the regulations. Land 
was assigned on these certificates and a patent was promised on 
condition that the grantee had received no other land in the province 
and that he settle the land immediately and build a house within 
twelve months. Transfer of the location prior to patent without the 
consent of the Executive Council was forbidden.** “There has been 
so much imposition lately discovered regarding Majestrats Certifi- 
cates and even Certificates from the different Land Boards... ,” 
wrote Alexander Grant to Askin. “The many frauds that has been 
Committed in keeping up Certificates and then brought forward by 
a second or third hand . . . that the Council are indeed very nice in 
passing any wrighting or given and lands whatever. . . .”** In the 
end, under the Heir and Devisee Act of 1802, the Commission 
accepted for patent magistrates’ certificates which had been located 
and transferred, and there were, according to Askin, “Hundreds & 
perhaps Thousands” of them,*® but those which were still unlocated 
were rejected by the Council. 

John Askin was one of those magistrates who had purchased un- 


58Quaife, Askin Papers, II, 233-4, 466. A proclamation of July 8, 1799, calls on all 


holders of certificates to apply for locations at once. T.P.R.L., D. W. Smith MSS, 
B 5, p. 265. 


54Russell Corr., II, 246. 

55Quaife, Askin Papers, II, 146. 

56P.A.C., G 60, p. 90. 

57Proclamation of Nov. 6, 1794 in volume marked “Surveyor-General’s Dep’t., 
Miscellaneous, 1789,” in Ont. Arch. 

58Quaife, Askin Papers, II, 241, 233-4. 

591 bid., II, 232-3. 
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located certificates bearing his own authorization. He was unable to 
get them passed by the Council,®’ Chief Justice John Elmsley in- 
forming him that he knew a house where there were five hundred 
of a similar nature only awaiting a favourable decision on Askin’s claim 
to be brought forward.*' But Askin did not give up hope, perhaps 
because he received an encouraging bit of advice from one cynical 
member of the Legislative Council, Robert Hamilton: “I still would 
maintain the Claim. Perseverance I know will do much when op- 
posed to what they may affect to call the public good.” 

In 1802 a new Heir and Devisee Act was passed to replace the 
original one which was about to expire."* The new act provided for 
the appointment of commissioners in all districts and enlarged their 
powers. The old act had empowered the commissioners to hear 
only those claims to land based on Land Board Certificates but 
many claims were based on other documents such as Haldimand’s 
certificates, magistrates’ certificates, certificates of the Surveyor- 
General's Department, Treasury tickets, and Orders-in-Council. 
These and other authorities for land derived from the government 
were permitted by the new act to be presented to the commissioners 
as claims for patents. The act of 1802 was even more liberal than its 
predecessor in the matter of proof. It authorized the commissioners 
to receive such evidence as might be presented whether it was con- 
sistent or not with the rules of evidence laid down by the laws of 
England. This, apparently, was an answer to the strictness of such 
commissioners as Allcock and Powell. 

William Canniff remarks that in time the government discovered 
the abuses which had arisen out of allowing the certificates to be 
transferred and decided that “thenceforward” all patents should 
issue in the names of the persons who drew the land. The decision 
thus rather indefinitely described was only partly carried out, as is 
shown by the subsequent history of the Heir and Devisee Com- 
mission. The acts of 1797 and 1802 permitted patents to issue to the 
original nominees of the Crown, their heirs, devisees, and assignees, 
on the award of the commissioners. Under the act of 1805, however, 
those of the original certificate holders who were still living and in 


60U.C. Land Papers D, pp. 421, 437. 

61Quaife, Askin Papers, II, 300-1. Could this house have been Hamilton’s? He had 
warrants of council, which were unlocated orders for land, which he “pressed hard” 
to have admitted but Elmsley refused. Russell Corr., II, 109. 

62Quaife, Askin Papers, II, 238. 

63The act of 1797 had been extended by U.C. Stat., 39 Geo. III, c. 2. 

64William Canniff, History of the Settlement of Upper Canada (Toronto, 1869), 
170. 
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possession of their certificates presented them direct to the Surveyor- 
General's office for patents. The commissioners were restricted to 
hearing claims of the heirs or devisees of the original nominees, and 
their awards entitled these claimants to patents which, however, 
left the lands still subject to any liens or encumbrances with which 
they had been burdened. On the validity of such liens the com- 
missioners were not by this act called upon to decide. Presumably 
disputed cases were left to the ordinary courts. Nothing was said in 
the act of 1805 respecting the rights of holders of transferred 
certificates to patents. Canniff may have based his statement upon 
the restricted provisions of this act which, however, was amended 
three years later to permit the commissioners to decide upon the 
claims of assignees of the original nominees who had died or had 
left the province,” and it was in this amended form that the act 
was continued. 

The records of the Heir and Devisee Commission for the years 
1797-1805, together with the Minutes of the Executive Council, 
which heard many of the larger claims, give some idea of the extent 
to which the land certificates had passed into the hands of specu- 
lators or merchants. The following table lists some of the larger 
holdings. Had the Council recognized all the transfers of unlocated 
certificates these figures would have been much larger.® 


Name Acreage 
John Askin 9,600 
The Baby Family 13,400 
Hon. Richard Cartwright 9,790 
William Dickson 5,350 
Hon. Richard Duncan 5,100 
Jacob Farrand 10,000 
Joseph Forsyth 9,800 
R. I. D. Gray 9,700 
Robert Hamilton 40,645 
John M’Kindlay 15,520 
Robert M’Aulay 4,050 
William Raddish 4,750 
Livius P. Sherwood 3,900 
Samuel Street 8,800 
William Robertson 6,800 


The Heir and Devisee Act was enacted primarily to protect those 
who had dealt in transferred certificates or who had accepted them, 


65U.C. Stat., 45 Geo. III, c. 2, and 48 Geo. III, c. 10. 

®6The records of the Heir and Devisee Commission for the years 1797-1805 
included at one time ten report books in which the awards were reported in summary 
form. I found in the Ontario Archives, and used, numbers 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10. 
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often no doubt reluctantly, in settlement of debts. Nevertheless, the 
majority of those who availed themselves of this act had only one 
or two claims to submit which they had acquired by inheritance or 
by legitimate purchase or by exchange. To such people the act was 
a great benefit since it provided them with a convenient and inex- 
pensive way of validating their titles to land. From the administra- 
tive point of view the act was not so satisfactory because many 
persons, once they had secured a report in their favour from the 
Commission, failed to complete their titles by taking out their 
patents, and much land remained on the Surveyor-General’s books 
located but not patented. In some cases the heirs of the heirs of the 
original nominees of the Crown had to apply to the Commission a 
second time. Furthermore, the Heir and Devisee Commission was 
at work just when the land officers were being pushed by Lieutenant- 
Governor Hunter to complete patents for land already granted. The 
result was that in many instances patents to the original nominees 
were completed or nearly completed when it would be discovered 
that the Commission had allowed the land to some other claimant.” 
The duplication of work occasioned in this way naturally made the 
act unpopular with the officials of the Land Department.®* The bulk 
of the Commission’s work was done by 1805 but claims continued 
to dribble in and it was not until 1896—a century after its creation— 
that its labours ended.” 


87Simcoe Corr., IV, pp. 185-6. The reports of the commissioners were laid before 
the Executive Council together with the report of the Surveyor-General on each case. 
If clear of difficulty the report was confirmed. Sometimes it would be found that the 
patent for the land in question had been completed, upon which the work of the 
commissioners became a nullity. Sometimes the descriptions had issued from the 
Surveyor-General’s office and had to be recalled. 

88P.A.C., Askin Papers, Askin to William Robertson, Sept. 18, 1800. 

6°The last meeting of the commissioners occurred in January, 1896, but the Com- 
mission was not abolished until 1911 by the Ontario Act, 1 Geo. V, c. 17, s. 48. 


William Renwick Riddell, The Life of William Dummer Powell (Lansing, Mich., 
1924), 215, n. 14. 





JOHN A. MACDONALD ON RAISING TROOPS IN 
CANADA FOR IMPERIAL SERVICE, 1885 


C. P. STAcEy 


present writer mentioned that a letter written by Sir John A. 

Macdonald in February, 1885, in which he offered advice to Lord 
Lansdowne on the question of raising troops in Canada for imperial 
service, had not been found but might yet come to light. It has now 
done so, being included in a microfilm of additional items from the 
Minto Papers received by the Public Archives of Canada during 
the past year.” As forecast, it was addressed to Lord Melgund (later 
Lord Minto), Lansdowne’s secretary, who used the letter in 1899 
in a discussion with Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the interpretation of the 
Militia Act. It is printed herewith. 

The letter forestalled a request from the Governor General for 
Macdonald's observations on a cable from the Colonial Secretary 
inquiring for the views of the Canadian government on offers made 
by Canadian officers to raise forces for service in the Sudan. Its 
general content is as indicated in the documents, including Lord 
Lansdowne’s reply, which were already available. Its particular 
interest consists in Macdonald’s rather marked friendliness to the 
project for raising troops, always provided that they were raised as 
an imperial and not a Canadian responsibility; his specific reference 
to the precedent of the raising of the 100th (The Prince of Wales’ 
Royal Canadian) Regiment in 1858; and the suggestion that any 
unit raised in 1885 should constitute a second battalion of that 
regiment. The 100th, which by 1885 was known as The Prince of 
Wales’ Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians), was of course a unit 
of the British regular army.* Sir John obviously did not know that 
the regiment had had a second battalion, formerly the 109th Regi- 
ment (Bombay Infantry), since the reorganization of the army in 
1881.* 

Had Macdonald been hostile to the idea of raising men for the 
British service in Canada, he would presumably have said so, and 

“Canada and the Nile Expedition of 1884-85.” 

2p. A. C., Minto Papers, Film A-130. 

8On the raising of the 100th during the Indian Mutiny, see C. P. Stacey, Canada 
and the British Army, 1846-1871 (Lendon, 1936), 105-6. 


4F, E. Whitton, The History of the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal 
Canadians) (2 vols., Aldershot, 1927?), I, 306. 
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he certainly would not have made the detailed and interesting sug- 
gestions contained in this letter. It is clear that he took a quite 
different view of this possibility from that which found expression in 
his famous letter to Tupper, dated March 12, 1885, in which he so 
strongly discouraged a different idea—that of sending a specifically 
Canadian unit or units.” As recently as August, 1884, of course, he 
had countenanced the Imperial government's enlistment of boatmen 
in Canada for the Nile expedition.* His recommendation that the 
precedent set in 1858 be followed was certainly more than just an 
old man’s affection for the practices of his early years. From the 
point of view of a practical politician, contemplating the wide 
differences of opinion which were certain to arise in Canada over 
a question of this sort, the ancient expedient he now proposed had 
great and obvious advantages. It would please the imperial-minded, 
and could be represented as a contribution by Canada to assist the 
mother country in an hour of need. At the same time, it would cost 
Canada not a penny; and anti-imperial critics could be met with 
the argument that the Dominion was not intervening in Africa, but 
was merely refraining from placing obstacles in the way of the 
Imperial authorities’ exercising their right of recruiting in Canada. 

The extent to which Lansdowne’s subsequent advice to the 
British government’ followed Macdonald’s suggestions is striking 
but not surprising. (They were followed in all essentials except the 
point concerning a second battalion of the 100th; presumably the 
Governor General and his staff had more recent information than 
Macdonald on the organization of the British Army.) As long ago 
as 1855, Sir Edmund Head had warned London that the success of 
any scheme for raising troops in Canada.would depend entirely on 
the attitude of the local government, and it may be remembered 
that the latter's doubts prevented a plan for raising a regiment in 
the province from being proceeded with in that year.‘ 

One point of detail is worth mentioning. Macdonald in this letter 
was harking back into the past in more ways than one. In speaking 
of Lansdowne’s “imperial capacity of Captain General” he was 
writing “without book” and loosely, for Lansdowne was in fact not 
Captain General. Head had held this appointment when he super- 
vised the raising of the 100th. Head’s titles—the writer has before 
him his grandfather’s militia commission, signed by Head in 1858— 


5“Canada and the Nile Expedition of 1884-85,” 335-6. 
8]bid., 320 ff. 

7Cables and dispatches of Feb. 11 and 21, ibid., 330-2. 
8Canada and the British Army, 94-5. 
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ran, “Governor General of British North America, and Captain 
General and Governor in Chief, in and over the Provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Edward, and 
Vice Admiral of the same, &c., &c., &c.” The designation of Captain 
General lapsed on the formation of the Dominion in 1867, as did 
that of Vice Admiral. The Governors General from 1867 to 1905 
were called Governor General only, with no military title. Then on 
June 15, 1905, new letters patent were issued and on the following 
day a new commission as “Our Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief in and over our Dominion of Canada” was issued to Lord 
Grey (who had been serving as Governor General under an earlier 
commission dated September 26, 1904).° It may perhaps be assumed 
that this change was related to the amendment of the Militia Act 
carried through by Laurier’s Government in 1904, which lodged 
the power of calling out the Militia, previously vested in the 
Sovereign, in the Governor in Council.’ 

As is explained in the article above referred to, nothing came of 
any of the suggestions made in 1885. Not until 1899 were troops to 
be raised in Canada for imperial service, and by that time the 
world had moved on, and the opinions expressed by Macdonald and 
accepted by Lansdowne in 1885 were becoming obsolete. The first 
expeditionary unit was raised as a second battalion, not of the Old 


Hundredth, but of another Royal Canadian Regiment—the infantry 
component of the Canadian Permanent Force. It fought in South 
Africa as part of a British brigade, but the unit itself was a definitely 
Canadian battalion, though raised on the basis of a special agree- 


ment with the British government and not governed by the Militia 
Act." 


EARNSCLIFFE 
OTTAWA 
february 10/85 
Dear Lorp MELGUND 
I think that if any Volunteers are accepted from Canada they must be 
enlisted as part of the Regular Service and not as Militia. Our Militia cannot 
be called out as such except under the 61st clause of the Militia Act of 1883 
and it would be straining the meaning of the clause to hold that the state of 
things in Egypt warranted such a call— 
Besides, no given batallion [sic] or Corps of Active Militia could be sent to 
Egypt with its whole staff of officers—& the men belonging to it. —It seems to 


*Information kindly furnished by Mr. H. W. Doyle, Director, Registration Division, 
Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 

10“Canada and the Nile Expedition,” n. 51. 

11$ee the statement of Sir Frederick Borden in the Canadian House of Commons, 
July 12, 1904 ( House of Commons Debates, 1904, col. 6489). 
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me that the only Way to raise a Corps for foreign service will be for the War 
Office to authorize recruiting in Canada under the Mutiny Act, or rather under 
the present imperial statute which has taken the place of the Mutiny Act. 

This can be carried out by H Excellency in his imperial capacity of Captain 
General, and the details would I presume be worked out by Lord Alex Russell!? 
as General Commanding in Canada. 

I was Attorney General for Upper Canada when the 100th (or Royal Cana- 
dians [sic] Regt) was raised—Sir E. Head was G G. and Capt Genl—The Horse 
Guards gave the command to Baron De Rottenburg, who was a Col in the 
Regular Service but had been Adjutant Genl of Canadian Militia, holding the 
position equivalent to that of Genl Middleton!*—A Major, Adjutant & one or 
two other Regular officers were added—and Commissions given to a number of 
Militia officers here. The Corps was raised without difficulty— 

If Canadian volunteers were accepted—Would not the best plan be to raise 
a 2d Battn of the 100th for three years service? It could easily be officered from 
the Active Militia & Mil: College—with a sprinkling of old soldiers among the 
officers—Especially with an efficient Adjutant and a carefully selected body of 
Non Commissioned officers from the regular service— 

I trouble Lord Lansdowne with these suggestions, from my recollection of 
the speedy way in which the 100th was raised. 


Yours faithfully 
Joun A MacDoNnaLpD 
12Lieut.-General Lord Alexander Russell, Commanding the Forces in Canada (in 
practice, the garrison of Halifax). Administered the government for a time in 1886 


in Lord Lansdowne’s absence. 
13General Officer Commanding the Canadian Militia. 





THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER FOR KENT REPORTS, 1853 
J. M. S. CareELess 


N March of 1853 George Brown was engaged to the point of 

exhaustion in the strains and conflicts of his first session in the 

Parliament of the United Province of Canada—an effort which 
nevertheless made him in a single hectic session one of the most 
influential figures in the legislature. He had gained his seat in the 
general elections of late 1851, carrying the far western constituency 
of Kent as an independent Reformer. Parliament, however, had not 
met till August of the following year, the delay being caused by the 
transfer of the seat of government from Toronto to Quebec in that 
awkward alternation of the capital made necessary by sharp sec- 
tional division in the Canadian union. After a mid-winter recess, the 
session had been resumed in February, 1853. It was in full swing by 
March 22, when Brown took time to write an overdue letter to an 
important constituent, reporting on the latest parliamentary develop- 
ments, setting forth his own views on policy, and taking up various 
items of more local business as the dutiful representative of his 
constituency.* 

His correspondent was Archibald Young, a prosperous general 
merchant in Port Sarnia, County of Lambton, which was then 
attached to Kent for purposes of parliamentary representation.” 
Indeed, Brown was, if anything, more strongly supported in Lamb- 
ton than in Kent. When the counties were divided for the election 
of 1854 it was Lambton that he contested and carried. And already 
he had close connections with Port Sarnia, Lambton’s county seat. 
Some of his most vigorous supporters lived there, including the 
brothers Hope and Alexander Mackenzie. The former, a prosperous 
ship-builder, would succeed him as a member for Lambton. The 
latter, then contractor and newspaper editor, would of course be- 
come his chief parliamentary lieutenant and inherit the leadership 


1The letter in question has been made available for publication through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Walter B. Young of Winnipeg, its owner, and that of Mr. David M. 
Ferguson, also of Winnipeg. The latter's active interest in making this document 
known to the historian is essentially responsible for its appearance in this journal. 
Both gentlemen are descendants a the original recipient of the letter, Archibald 
Young—grandson and great-great-grandson respectively. 

2The letter itself does not bear the name of the addressee, but the envelope that 
originally covered it (kept with the letter by Mr. W. B. Young) is addressed in 
Brown’s handwriting to Archibald Young at Port Sarnia. 
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of the Clear Grit Liberal party that Brown was yet to build. In 1853 
both Mackenzies were active in the local Brown organization, and 
Young was one of their prominent associates as well as a connection 
by marriage.* He was a member of the Lambton County Council; 
he would be reeve of Sarnia and Warden of the County as well.* 
Obviously, here was a man to be taken seriously. When Brown sat 
down to reply to a previous letter from Young his answer might be 
late, but it would be lengthy and freely informative. 

In consequence, the letter that he wrote to Young is of considerable 
interest, particularly because so little of Brown’s correspondence of 
general significance survives from this period of his life. He was at 
this time frequently in touch with Alexander Mackenzie, who was 
secretary of his constituency organization. A number of the letters 
that they exchanged have only recently been recovered.® As indi- 
vidual items, however, these letters are often of less interest, pre- 
cisely because they are part of a running exchange on details of 
political business between men who knew each other's mind; whereas 
Brown's missive to Young was in the nature of a report on his 
politics at the moment, designed for a man to whom he probably 
sent far fewer letters and one—again quite probably—whom he 
wanted to mollify with a fairly full rendering of accounts. Taken 
together, the letters between Brown and Mackenzie are of decided 
value as a source of information on his life at this time. Taken by 
itself, this isolated letter to Young merits publication in its own 
right. 

Among other things, it effectively illustrates Brown's personality 
and temper of mind. A legend of his inexhaustible health and vigour 
has grown up, that he was impatient of others’ physical limitations 
because he was seldom tired or ill himself, not, at least, until his 
serious illness of 1861 when he was finally borne down by heavy 
business reverses and every kind of political frustration. Yet here 
is an earlier example (the writer has found others) of the fact that 
the Brown of public life could so overtax his resources that private 
moods of disheartening fatigue resulted. Swept along by his emo- 

3He had been one of the original group that had signed the requisition to Brown 
to stand for Kent in October of 1851, and just previous to that had been a delegate 
to the County Reform Convention at Dresden which had chosen Brown as candidate 
(Toronto Globe, Oct. 7, 1851). As for Young’s family connection with the Mackenzies, 


one of his daughters married Charles, brother of Alexander and Hope. 

4]llustrated Atlas of the Dominion of Canada: Historical Sketch of the County of 
Lambton (Toronto, 1880), iii. 

5Notably in the valuable George Brown Papers, lately transferred to the Public 
Archives of Canada through the kind consent of Mr. G. E. Brown, George Brown’s 
grandson, of Ichrachan House, Taynuilt, Argyll, Scotland. 
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tional nature, he repeatedly tried to do too much and paid for it. At 
this time he was speaking on almost every subject before the House, 
making himself a major influence there by sheer personal exertion 
and ability, for as yet he had virtually no parliamentary following 
of his own. He had spent most of the recess holding meetings in the 
western part of the province. He was writing for the Globe and 
striving to direct it from Quebec. And there were all the demands 
of his large constituency upon him, which soon brought him to 
admit to Alexander Mackenzie “a pile of letters unanswered big 
enough to stuff a reasonably sized sofa.”* 

Nevertheless he did present a vigorous front to the world at large, 
sustained by the impulsive nervous energy that dominated his whole 
character. This same quick-ranging impulsiveness, that could carry 
him to over-confident assumptions and rash action, may well appear 
to be reflected in the very style of his letter to Young. To offset it, 
however, Brown had an ability to put first things first and consider- 
able powers of political perception, also exhibited in the document. 
They led him to successes such as the reconstruction of a shattered 
Liberal party through winning over his former Clear Grit foes, and 
to the Great Coalition of 1864, which at the very least achieved his 
primary political aim of remedying Canada West's grievances under 
the Union. In the present letter, his perception seems displayed in 
the correct recognition that the French-Canadian Reformers had 
become “essentially Tories,” and might at any moment “go over to 
the enemy”—this more than a year before the apparently surprising 
Liberal-Conservative coalition of 1854. And as for ordering of pur- 
pose, there is his expressed willingness to work for the moment with 
the Tories, combining in attacks on Hincks’s sham Liberal régime— 
as he deemed it—while still recognizing fully “the gulf between them 
and me.” 

In short, Brown’s real purpose was the reorganizing of the Reform 
party on what he held to be true Liberal principles, not the patching 
together of a new coalition to hold office. Thus his significant asser- 
tion in the letter that despite “lots of rumours” he had no intention 
of joining forces with Toryism. Contemporary and later reports 
frequently had it that he was angling for such a union, in order to 
produce a new political combination that could sweep into power. 
But here in 1853, at least, he was flatly pronouncing the idea “simply 
ridiculous.” None the less, he did not hesitate to note that after a 
new election no one could tell what alignment might result. But it 


6W. Buckingham and G. Ross, The Hon. Alexander Mackenzie: His Life and Times 
(Toronto, 1892), 111. 
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would depend on the settlement of questions of church and state 
relations which then dominated Parliament, as they did the thinking 
of George Brown. 

The session of 1852-3, in fact, almost revolved about questions of 
church and state. There was still the time-worn issue of the Upper 
Canada Clergy Reserves to deal with. The existing Imperial pro- 
visions for dividing their income among the various oe of 
Canada West had long been held inequitable. A change was neces- 
sary. There was also the ever more impatient demand of western 
Reformers for secularization, as they urged that the whole principle 
of state endowments for religion be swept away and the Reserves 
fund be devoted to public purposes. The existing Reform Govern- 
ment stood committed to a necessary preliminary step to any new 
settlement of the Reserves, to seek to have control over them trans- 
ferred from the Imperial to the Canadian legislature. Yet the ministry 
had proved anything but definite in regard to their ultimate disposi- 
tion, notably because the influential French-Canadian bloc behind 
it had shown no eagerness to endorse the destruction of religious 
endowments anywhere in the Canadian union. Earlier in the session, 
accordingly, the Government had successfully temporized, able to 
do so because of the continuing hostility of the Tory Derby Govern- 
ment in England to any transfer of Reserves control. But since then 
the Aberdeen Whig-Peelite coalition had taken office, and in Febru- 
ary of 1853 had introduced the requisite authorizing Bill into the 
Imperial House. Hence the Clergy Reserves question now rose with 
new force before the Canadian assembly. 

Then there was the Supplementary School Bill, a further step in 
the enlargement of Roman Catholic separate school rights in Canada 
West that had begun with the School Act of 1850—or as western 
opponents saw it, a further thrust by the forces of sectarian educa- 
tion that threatened the whole structure of the non-denominational 
public school system. As well there was the Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions Bill, whereby the Government (embarrassed indeed by the 
number of Roman Catholic institutions seeking special acts of in- 
corporation) provided a general measure through which church 
organizations could secure a legal basis from the state. There was 
Hincks’s University Act, which moved back from Baldwin’s Act of 
1849, that had established a wholly secular state University of 
Toronto, by providing simply a secular University College as the 
state teaching institution, permitting denominational colleges also 
to associate within the general university framework, and cutting 


> «<< 


law and medicine out of Baldwin’s “overmighty” institution. 
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Brown’s opinions on all these measures are indicated in his letter 
to Young. He shared the ardent belief in the voluntary principle 
upheld by many a western Protestant; that is, that churches should 
rest on the voluntary support of their members, without debasing 
connections with temporal power or pelf. But further than this, he 
also viewed the separation of church and state as a basic precept 
of political liberalism. Strong anti-Catholic prejudices he had, but 
essentially because he saw Roman Catholicism as a “state church” 
wholly committed to the linking of religion and politics, which only 
brought clerical power and sectarian hatreds to impede the self- 
government of civil society. In consequence of these views, he 
sought to prevent a Reserves settlement that would maintain state 
endowments for any or all churches; he fought against separate 
schools, Anglican or Roman Catholic, for they represented the 
granting of public support to sectarian institutions. Similarly, he 
struggled to defend the centralized, secular, state university against 
sectarian division; and he opposed the Ecclesiastical Corporations 
Bill as opening the door to a host of state-recognized church bodies 
with special privileges. Finally, the fact that all these measures were 
introduced by a Reform administration under Hincks, and backed 
by Government majorities, only proved to him that the party leaders 
had surrendered to the “state churchism” of the French Canadians 
simply to keep office—that the Liberal party had been betrayed and 
had lost itself, and above all stood in need of drastic reconstruction. 

He was still more convinced that Liberalism had been betrayed 
when he looked on the western allies that Hincks had won to the 
support of his Government in 1851, the erstwhile voluntaryist, 
secularizationist, ultra-radical Clear Grits. Now they sat unhappily 
on the ministerial benches, voting—or trying to avoid voting—for 
state church bills that contradicted all that they had stood for. An 
over-anxious leap at a share of power had carried the Grits into their 
present predicament. Their back benchers might yet change, just as 
their support was changing in the western countryside, but Brown 
had no thought that the two Clear Grit leaders in the cabinet, 
Malcolm Cameron and John Rolph, would ever abandon office for 
the sake of their former principles. His letter indicates his judgment 
of them as thorough vendus. 

He had no love for the Grits, having fought them long and bitterly 
over their demands for completely elective institutions of govern- 
ment along American lines, while a upheld the British cabinet and 
parliamentary system. But in any case—as Brown’s letter also shows— 
he was sober-minded in his assessment of the Government, expecting 
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that the Grit-Hincksite combination would stand through the present 
Parliament, until Hincks resigned; not at all wanting to bring it 
down (through combining with the Tories), but rather waiting for 
it to condemn itself wholly before the western populace. Then there 
would come the time for party reconstruction. And it did come, as 
expected, after the election of 1854. But the new and powerful 
Tory-Hincksite-French coalition of that year was not the hoped for 
result. Rather, Brown’s own rebuilding of the shattered Liberal 
party would take several more vears. 


There are still a variety of other references in his discursive letter 
to Young. They touch on his successful Usury Act and unsuccessful 
Rectories Bill, both put forward in this busy session, and on railway 
legislation and the attempted “Maine Law” prohibition measure, not 
to mention the various topics primarily concerned with constituency 
affairs. These references are often very brief. In sum, however, they 
all go towards making the document a most interesting political 
report, revealing the scope of Brown’s activities at the opening of a 
parliamentary career that already showed every sign of its future 
commanding significance. 


House OF ASSEMBLY 
QueBEc. 224 March 1853 

My Dear Sir 

I owe you a thousand apologies for not writing you a dozen times in the 
last month—but the fact is I have been sick in body and sick in mind, & could 
hardly bring myself to do one thing that I was not absolutely driven to. I don't 
know how it is—but I can’t stand hard work now as I once could. It can’t be 
that I am getting old—but my system certainly does not admit of the continuous 
mental exertion I have been wont to rely upon, & I sometimes wonder if I am 
really getting old before my time. Well, if it is so—it can’t be helped. I am 
compelled, nolens volens, to give up half of the 24 hours to sleep, food & 
relaxation—and as we sit 9 hours every day, you will see that what with pre- 
paring for the house, writing to the Globe & my necessary private affairs, that 
without entering on my correspondence I have more on my hands each day 
than it is possible to manage well. Bear with me, then, when I appear forgetful. 
I am not so, I assure you, & not lazy—but it is very hard to drag the mind in 
all humours, in all weathers, day after day, through this labour. 

I notice what you say as to Ryerson’s visit. He has been playing into the 
hands of the priests all through his U.C. tour.?7 I regret to see that he has 


7Egerton Ryerson, as Superintendent of Education for Canada West, had been 
touring the western section between January and mid-March of 1853, conferring with 
various county meetings on educational questions. The separate school issue naturally 
came up for discussion, as Ryerson sought to maintain the public school system at the 
price of limited concessions to Roman Catholic demands. The School Bill of 1853 he 
largely drafted as a compromise, cutting down more sweeping Catholic proposals. 
But aroused voluntaryists like Brown would consider his policy not compromise but 
steady retreat before sectarianism. 
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obtained something like an approval at Port Sarnia of his scheme for the 
teaching of Romanism in separate schools. All Egy’s palaver will never make 
me vote for that. Depend upon it, if we let the wedge once in—it will soon be 
driven in the whole length. The more I see of matters here, the more I am 
convinced that we run the utmost risk of having a sectarian system in churches 
and schools fully adopted in both sections of the Province. Hincks is trembling 
lest the Clergy Reserves Bill should pass the Imperial Parliament in time for 
legislating here this Session.* I am perfectly satisfied that this house would not 
vote for secularization—but that had we the control tomorrow, the funds would 
be divided as the University has been—& as the schools are to be—among the 
sects. 

You ask if the Cabinet will stand. I said to Hincks last night—“They say 
Cameron will resign if the Maine Law does not pass!”® He laughed loudly and 
said Cameron was not of the resigning kind. And Hincks was right in that; & 
he might have added Dr. Rolph to the innuendo. My belief is that no possible 
subject could arise to split the ministry from internal differences. I think 
Cameron & Rolph would submit to anything rather than go out of office. They 
know that Hincks means to retire as soon as he can get a chance & they thus 
expect to get the lead into their own hands. They are mistaken. If Hincks were 
out tomorrow, they would go to pieces in a week. There is more chance of the 
present ministry being forced out. The U.C. Tories are certainly making a 
party in Lower Canada. Cauchon, La Terriere, Viger, Valois, Dubois, Christie, 
LeBlanc, Badgley, LeBoutillier, Papineau, McDougall & Clapham—may all be 
considered completely with them; and my little would send a further set with 
them. The French Canadians are essentially Tories—they cannot help it—& 
until the Liberals are free from their alliance, we will never have an honest 
policy pursued by them as a party. They are so excitable a race of people that 
- cannot tell the moment at which they may go over to the enemy. Their 

earts are there now—nothing but the want of moral courage keeps them from 
going over fully. 

To tell you my private mind—I would not like the ministry to be broken up 
now, on any account. First, the immediate transference of the Reserves ques- 
tion to our hands is near at hand & there is one chance that we may get it 
rightly settled; second, the ministry have not yet run their full tether yet, & I 
am satisfied every day will show the country more clearly their true character; 
and third, there could be no firm government formed to take their place. Far 
better a strong unprincipled Govt. than a weak unprincipled Govt. You will 


8The passage of the Imperial bill to transfer control of the Clergy Reserves to 
Canada would, of course, face Hincks with the ticklish problem of instituting a final 
settlement of the Reserves. If he did not secularize he might lose Canada West; if he 
did, he 1 lose Canada East. But Brown was so convinced of the ascendancy of 
state churchism in the present house that he envisaged a sectarian, not a secular, 
settlement. 

*The bill to prohibit the sale of spirituous liquors in Canada was copied on the 
American state model widely known as the Maine Law. It was to be introduced by 
Malcolm Cameron, an ardent prohibitionist. Though Brown himself was “temperance” 
in the original sense (incidentally, he served liquor in his own home), he supported 
the measure initially, but later he abandoned it as impractical. Cameron, however, 
as Brown surmised, was not so dedicated that he would go down with his bill. 
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no doubt hear lots of rumours that I have gone over to the Tories. I need not 
tell you that the idea is simply ridiculous. No doubt the Tories are all very civil 
to me & would be glad to have me with them. It is not my business to refuse 
their assistance for a good measure or to defeat a bad one—but as for joining 
them—bah! What may happen after another election & after the church ques- 
tions are settled no man can tell—but meantime there is a gulf between them 
& me which they would jump if they were wise—but which neither they nor 
I will jump. Meantime the votes they sometimes give me on religious questions 
are not to be despised, & for them I am quite content to bear the abuse of the 
ministerialists. 

Douce Davie’s story about the Rectories was a “whird”.?° When he said I was 
only alive about the land and not about the Rectorial power—he spoke not 
only untruly but very senselessly. The Rectorial powers were all abolished by 
the Act of 1851—the land is all that remains. As to the 5 acres—that is in cases 
where buildings have been erected with the money of the church. It would be 
most unfair to confiscate the buildings; & every sect but the Free Church has 
had sites from Govt. for churches and burying grounds & and the Ch. of 
England should certainly be on equal terms with the rest. I send you a copy 
of the Bill. 

The moment I got your letter, I spoke to Col. Bruce about the Indian Land 
& he promised to have it advertised for sale at once. I think it has been done. 

The only difficulty about the Grammar School Teacher's salary is that he 
does not draw it correctly. If he will make out a power of attorney for the 
Agent of the Bank of Upper Canada here & send it to me, I will arrange that 
Mr. Vidal shall have orders to pay him his cash every six months like clock- 
work.!! Either his agent here does not draw the money when he might, or he 
draws it and does not hand over. 

I am very much obliged to you for your hints about the Jury Bill. I will 
endeavour to get them adopted as far as possible when the Bill goes into 
Committee. 

The County Inspectors of Licences are to be abolished. 

The Maine Law was introduced by Cameron last night. He made a pretty 
fair speech—but not what I expected. He did not touch on the advantage of 
the Bill as applied to Canada—or on the probability of its being enforced. That 
is the great fear—it would do a great deal of harm should public opinion not 
go with it. In some parts of the country I have no doubt that the popular 


10David Christie, prominent Clear Grit and a one time school-mate of Brown's in 
Scotland, who was now finding it highly difficult to accord his former voluntaryist 
professions with his current support of the Hincks Government. In the present case, 
Brown had introduced a bill to complete the abolition of the Church of England 
rectories—those offshoots of the original Clergy Reserves scheme—by secularizing the 
lands comprised in them. Christie Thad opposed the bill on the grounds that it said 
nothing about the actual power to set up parsonages or rectories. Brown in reply here 
points to the Act of 1851, intended to prevent any future presentation of incumbents 
to rectories. His own bill to wipe out existing rectory lands would, however, leave 
five acres to the individual churches to provide the sites for buildings that might 
have been erected—lest the Church of England be treated inequitably. 

11Alexander Vidal was Treasurer of Lambton County, 1852-92. 
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feeling would sustain it—in others I cannot think so. I mean however to vote 
for it, if the date of its coming into operation is placed some time ahead—say 
1 Jany. 1855—or if a popular vote by universal suffrage should be given in its 
favour. 

You can get what money you want for County purposes through the Con- 
solidated Fund at par. That I have just ascertained. I will be happy to arrange 
it for you, if so instructed. 

If Glass said I pledged myself to the Kent people about a By-law to make 
you pay for the gaol, he told a monstrous fib.!* I never heard of the subject in 
Kent but once—when someone said the Lambton folks were afraid of such a 
By-law, & all present laughed at the supposition that they should ask anything 
so monstrous. I have never heard of any attempt to legalize any such By-law 
& certainly would resist it to the last. I rect the petition of the Council. I thank 
you for your remarks on the Municipal Bill & will use them when it comes up. 
Also on the Grammar School Bill. 

I am amused at your old Scotch prejudices against the Marriage Bill.1* 
What would you say to our adopting the Scottish Law? “This is my husband— 
this is my wife”—done for life! After all it worked well enough. To tell you the 
truth, I would not hold myself married (as a Christian) by simply complying 
with Rolph’s Bill—but it does not prevent me going to the clergyman to tie 
the knot—it only sees that the civil bond is made fast. I think a further con- 
sideration will get you over the difficulty. I admit that all solemnity should 
be given to so solemn a matter—but this Bill does not prevent that. 

I congratulate you on pitching out Glass—but take care that you don’t make 
a martyr of him. 

I quite concur with you—that my views on the University question may be 
right, but they will not be popular. That can’t be helped—we must speak the 
truth at all risks. Nothing has grieved me more than this heathen bill. It is so 
unmitigatedly mean and narrow on the part of old Rolph to break up so noble 
an Institution for mere personal spite.14 You would see his speech as reported. 
Scarcely a word of it was spoken. All made up afterwards. I suppose you 
understand that we can only speak once, & that the old scamp always speaks 
last to prevent reply. However, I mean to pay him off one of these days. 

Counties are empowered under the Consolidated Bill to raise money for 
Township Roads & impose a tax for the same in particular townships—at their 
request. But I think there will be an attempt made to extend full power to 
make Roads to the several Townships. I will try to see to it. 

Between ourselves, Mr. Langton’s Bill does extend to the Toronto and Sarnia 


12Henry Glass, a local political enemy of Brown and Young, was the reeve of Sarnia 
in 1853 and 1854, and Warden of Lambton in the latter year. The problem of the 
jail by-law cannot be traced out, but it is known that Glass opposed Young and his 
friends on the County Council. 

18The measure introduced in February by John Rolph to legalize marriage as a 
civil contract. 

14Rolph, in speaking on the bill to whittle down the University of Toronto, had 
advocated its division in various parts of the province, along with the removal of its 
medical and law faculties. The suggestion of spite arose here because he operated a 
competing medical school in Toronto. 
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Road. Hence the “mild disapprobation” I was induced to extend to it.15 How- 
ever, my conscience does not prick hard. There is no Government guarantee— 
no private bargain—& if bonafide men can be found by Jackson to subscribe 
for the work—they may pay what they like for rails. It is a very different thing 
from the Grand Trunk. The contract from Stratford to Sarnia is signed & there 
is no doubt the work will go on. The Great Western have also got a new 
charter from London to Sarnia & Sir Allan says they have cash to p * 
through. Go ahead! The more the merrier for Sarnia. 

And now last but not least—the County offices.17 I have worked & worked 
& better worked, to find out how matters are likely to go—but as yet have 
learnt nothing satisfactory. I have spoken to two members of the Govt. & they 
say that nothing whatever has been done as yet. I spoke of their allowing me 
to name two—the Sheriff and Clerk of the Peace & let them fill the others as 
they choose. They asked me to name my men & they would see what could be 
done—but I am afraid. I have not much hope & to name parties. would be un- 
fortunate unless they were sure to be appointed. I am trying to find out, 
through Morrison & the Speaker,1® what chance there is of doing anything & 
if I see the way clear will act. But I see all the evil of making a mistake, & will 
act with all prudence. 

I think we killed the Eccl. Corporations Act. It is really an infamous Bill. 
No one can tell the evil it would produce. The Usury Bill passed the Upper 
House tonight by 11 to 4.19 The Sabbath Committee is still at work—it will 
report with a bill next week.?° 


15John Langton had introduced a Railway Amalgamation Bill that extended pro- 
visions of the previous session’s Railway Union Act (the Grand Trunk Bill) to 
certain new lines feeding into the Grand Trunk. The projected Toronto-Sarnia line 
would now constitute a major extension of the Grand Trunk system. Brown had thus 


criticized the measure as adding still more to the Grand Trunk monopoly, the back 
lines as well as the front. “Messrs. peas and Co. have the cream and they may as 


well have the milk” (Brown’s speec 
March 15, 1853). 

16Sir Allan MacNab, Chairman of the Great Western Railway that planned a com- 
peting Sarnia extension. 

17Lambton, originally named in the Act of 1849 as part of the local administrative 
unit of the United Counties of Kent, Essex, and Lambton, was now fast rising to full 
county status with its steady increase in population. Still a provisional county, it was 
to have a full-scale county administration in 1854, and new offices had to be filled. 
Brown, in the interest of the local Reformers, was trying to exercise the parliamentary 
member's party prerogative of naming officials for his constituency. But the fact that 
he was a very independent Reformer made it not too likely that the Hincks Govern- 
ment would turn any of the patronage over to him. 

18Joseph C. Morrison was an influential Reform member of rather Grittish leanings, 
but, as a still strong voluntaryist, one somewhat favourable to Brown. The Speaker 
was John Sandfield Macdonald, another prominent Reformer, and again one not so 
friendly to Hincks that he would refuse to deal with Brown. Macdonald had hoped 
for the Attorney Generalship in Hincks’s ministry, and the Speaker's office was not a 
complete mollification. 

19Brown’s Usury Bill provided for the removal of the heavy penalties for usury. It 
thus eased the way of the investor-creditor (indicating where Brown’s interests lay), 
though old William Lyon Mackenzie fought it hard in the cause of the farmer-debtor. 
In his efforts to put it through, moreover, Brown made very plain his hearty accep- 
tance of the free trade school of economic teachings. 

20Brown was also active in the cause of Sabbatarianism, in this case a bill to restrict 


Sunday labour. 


in the Assembly, March 3, reported in the Globe, 
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Now, haven't I given you a screed? I really think you must forgive my past 
offences in consideration of this “mammoth”—as my friend Rolph would say.?! 

Remember that I cannot send so many Bills as I used to do—for there are 
not so many printed now as in the early part of the session. I will send all I can. 

Make my peace with any grumblers—tell them I will make up all offences 
on Good Friday—which being a Popish Holiday will give me a play-day to 
w letters. 

vemember me kindly to the Mackenzies, Buchanan, Houston, Leys, Steven- 
son; Dr. Johnson & all the rest & give my best regards to Mrs. & Miss Y.2? 


Ever faithfully yours, 
Gro. BROWN 


21Rolph, in decrying the gigantic, unwieldy size of the University of Toronto in 
1853, had termed it an empty “mammoth institution” (Rolph’s speech in the 
Assembly, Feb. 25, reported in the Globe, March 10, 1853). 

22Chiefly leading Port Sarnia merchants. At any rate, David Buchanan, Alexander 
Leys, George Stevenson, and the Mackenzies were all business men. Dr. T. W. 
Johnson was a physician and surgeon. Houston has not been identified. 
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The Fur Trade in Canada: An introduction to Canadian Economic History. By 
Haroip A. Innis. Revised edition. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 463. $8.50. 


Tus new edition is a distinct improvement on the vanished first. In 1930, when 
I was trying to make its novelty and prime importance clear to American 
scholars, over half of my review went to a dense catalogue of almost unqualified 
virtues, but the remainder, in anticipation of further studies of Canadian 
staples forecast in the “Conclusion,” was an appeal for clearer exposition and 
better scholarly apparatus. The late A. E. McFarlane of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment did, patiently and comparatively successfully, work for many months to- 
wards those ends when the vast, disorderly manuscript of The Cod Fisheries 
came along, but those who have read much of Innis will agree that, while 
occasionally he gave himself time to write brilliantly, with ample guidance to 
others, he was usually in too much of a hurry to unburden himself of the 
products of research and insight to care enough about communication. As many 
have testified, you had to read Innis, but he made it unnecessarily hard work. 

Today’s students assume so much of Innis’s innovation that it seems worth 
while recalling a few of this book’s original achievements. In the large, it ended 
the accepted simple view of Canada as a political creation in defiance of 
American Manifest Destiny, for the Canada of today is largely the former area 
of efficiency in the fur trade. Perhaps equally, it drove home the continuity in 
Canada’s vulnerability as a marginal supplier in world markets, subject to 
fluctuations beyond her influence, let alone control. This economic satellitism 
is now the central theme in Canadian Economic History by W. T. Easterbrook 
and Hugh G. J. Aitken (Toronto, 1956). When Innis wrote The Fur Trade his 
distant goal was contribution to general economic theory drawn from the 
histories of staple-producing economies. It is impossible to estimate what he 
did contribute personally, but it would be blind to deny that his demonstra- 
tions in this book and other publications have flowed into world-wide thought 
and planning for “under-developed countries.” This economic historian of 
Canada was known and read abroad by scholars little, if at all, interested in 
Canada, because his powerful mind was not parochial and his ideas percolated, 
as scholars’ ideas do percolate, through often unknown channels towards agents 
of policy. For the rest, it must suffice to say that, among other things, this book 
gave new character to our views of the exploration of North America, the 
nature of its frontiers, its pattern of transportation, its anthropology, its early 
politics, and its finance. 

The new edition proceeds from Innis’s cryptically and often illegibly anno- 
tated copy of the first. His marginal questions and comments occupy a two-page 
appendix, with back-reference to pages. Many are highly provocative, particu- 
larly in their suggestion of larger relationships. In addition, a large body of 
references, quotations, and notes has been checked, verified, and systematically 
reconstructed and distributed in footnotes in such a way as to remedy the 
intolerably capricious annotation in large sections of the first edition. We owe 
this great labour to Professor S. D. Clark and Professor W. T. Easterbrook. The 
original text remains almost unchanged except for a couple of dates and Innis’s 
own rearrangement of four pages, but the chapters are now numbered con- 
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secutively and the page-headings made to conform with them. Moreover, a 
book that lacked a bibliography and in spite of that used op. cit. lavishly now 
has an appendix listing the published works referred to in the text. This, how- 
ever, does not constitute a systematic bibliography of the subject, since it omits, 
for instance, the publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society with their 
valuable editorial apparatus. Apparently Innis’s attention dwindled or was di- 
verted by 1942, for there appear to be only four or five entries after that date. 
Unfortunately Innis’s original acknowledgement (p. 425) of work done by his 
students has been lost in the editorial shuffle. Comparison of the editions shows 
that, where opportunity offered, small adjustments, for instance in paragraph- 
ing, have been beneficially made. Since the basic structure of the argument was 
almost a model of technique, it was apparently thought unwise to rectify 
Innis’s frequent allusive use of matters not explained until later, even in such 
a large example as the original pages 152-69 and 169-92. The index has been 
considerably improved, but the opportunity to provide maps neglected. 

The world of scholarship should be grateful to Mrs. Innis, her helpers, and 
the University of Toronto Press for making this corner-stone of Canadian history 
as we understand it today available once more, and in improved form. 


J. B. BREBNER 
Columbia University 


Canadian Economic History. By W. T. Easrersroox and H. G. J. AITKEN 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 606 
with maps. $6.50. 


Tus volume will fill a long-felt want on the part of university teachers of 
Canadian economic history. The authors have succeeded in their attempt to 
produce “a straightforward presentation of the leading events and processes of 
Canadian economic history.” The volume is lucid, sound in its judgments, and 
utilizes most of the important research produced in Canadian history during 
the last thirty years. In addition to much recent research in economic history 
the authors have profited by the fact that Canadian political historians have 
done such thorough work. There is a whole body of political history which the 
writers can take for granted, particularly in connection with such topics as the 
period preceding the Rebellion of 1837 and the achievement of Confederation. 

Nearly half the volume is concerned with the early trade in staples: fish, furs, 
and timber. The authors describe with clarity and considerable detail the 
development of the North Atlantic fishing industry with its recurrent theme of 
international rivalries in Europe and America; the rise and expansion of the 
continental fur trade and the struggle which it involved, French against British, 
Americans against British, Hudson’s Bay Company against Nor Westers; the 
establishment of the timber trade, at first in the Maritime colonies and, during 
the Napoleonic wars, in Lower Canada. There is an illuminating chapter on 
trade in the North Pacific, 1783-1821. 

In chapters xu to xiv the writers describe Canadian trade policy prior to 
1867: the efforts of Canadians to maintain a secure entry to the British and 
American markets. They also trace the construction of canals and railways in 
the period before 1860 and the long and eventually unsuccessful effort to make 
the St. Lawrence the avenue of trade between Europe and the central United 
States. The section closes with a sound chapter on Canadian economic strategy 
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in the years 1849 to 1867. The last part, entitled “Transcontinental Economy,” 
commences with an analysis of the National Policy, interpreted in the widest 
sense as Canada’s attempt to develop a coherent and durable economic system. 
The volume concludes with a series of topical chapters concerned with railway 
construction, money and banking, the wheat industry, the new industrialism, 
the labour movement, and changing patterns of investment and trade. 

The volume is well balanced in the attention devoted to the principal Cana- 
dian regions; but it would have been improved by a more thorough treatment 
of the rise of industry and financial institutions. There is a good chapter on 
industry since World War I yet the origin of manufacturing in the nineteenth 
century, a not unimportant phase of Canadian economic history, is scarcely 
mentioned. While a fair amount of space is devoted to commercial banking, 
the book contains little about the organization of the investment business in 
Canada. For instance, the authors might have discussed such points as the role 
played by bond houses, mortgage and loan companies, and insurance com- 
panies, and the rise of the Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges; but they 
fail to do so. 

To some extent they have suffered from the fact that there are still serious 
gaps to be filled in by Canadian economic historians. There are no adequate 
histories of the Bank of Montreal, of Canada Packers, of the steel industry, to 
name but a few. Canadians have little to match the studies of American 
business which the Harvard Business School is producing in quantity. One 
reason for this discrepancy is the unco-operativeness of some Canadian firms 
which hesitate to place any records at the disposal of the historian. The authors 
could have used some available material such as The Letters of William Davies 
on the origins of the meat packing industry and Merrill Denison’s volume on 
the Molson family, which contains considerable useful information despite 
its obvious deficiencies from the viewpoint of the economic historian. Moreover, 
the early files of the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation are in the 
Ontario Archives. 

The writers have not devoted any particular attention to the role of metro- 
politanism in the development of modern Canada. This is a factor of central 
importance in many of our problems, particularly in the field of public finance. 
The work of N. S. B. Gras has had some effect on Canadian historiography 
which they could have taken into account. The merits of their volume, how- 
ever, far outweigh the deficiencies, and it will probably be the standard text in 
its field for many years. As a text its usefulness would be improved if the 
practice of appending summaries at the end of each chapter, as is now the case 
in xvi and xvi, were made uniform. 





D. C. MasTERS 
Bishop's University 


Forests and French Sea Power, 1660-1789. By Paut Wa.pEN BAMFORD. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 240. $5.00. 


R. G. ABion’s pioneer investigation, Forest and Sea Power: The Timber Prob- 
lem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862 has been matched, thirty years later, by a 
worthy comparison volume, an examination of the timber supply problems of 
the rival French fleet. Mr. Bamford’s book might well have been called More 
Forests and less Sea Power. In the later Middle Ages France had greater forest 
areas than Britain, but during the age of wooden fighting ships she was able 
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to produce a less effective supply of material to build her navy. The basic 
reason, as one would expect from a knowledge of French history, was that her 
rulers were obsessed by military interests on land. Even under Colbert’s en- 
thusiastic guidance Louis XIV had “great distaste for the affairs of the navy”; 
and other French monarchs showed even less interest in sea power. 

France’s population being considerably larger than that of Britain, bigger 
inroads were made upon them for fuel and other purposes. The Forest Laws, 
which might have been used to guarantee an adequate supply of timber for the 
navy, were rarely soundly adapted for that purpose, and were never efficiently 
administered. The peasants stoutly resisted the corvée used to transport timber 
from its place in the forest to the royal dockyards; and although royal timber 
was free from tolls, frequent checks made at inspection stations delayed 
delivery. 

Geography also worked against the French fleet. The rivers down which the 
timber came from the forests all happened to have mouths without good 
harbours. Hence a coastwise passage, which could be interrupted by the 
British, was necessary. More important still, the best masts came from Riga in 
the Baltic and could be seized by the British in the Channel. The French there- 
fore developed “composite masts” made up of several pieces of wood bound 
together with iron rings, but these were less flexible than single spars. Although 
French warships had a reputation for being better sailers than those of the 
Royal Navy, when they had composite masts they could crowd on less sail in 
emergency. Strangely enough the French failed to develop an alternative source 
of masts in Canada; and when the American Revolution made available to them 
resources which the British had used for a hundred years, they scorned 
American masts and sought, mainly for political reasons, to obtain Russian 
masts by way of a newly opened route through the Black Sea. 

Mr. Bamford’s extremely thorough combing of French archives and his clear 
analysis fully demonstrates the fact that ample resources do not by themselves 
guarantee an effective armed strength but must be exploited with intelligence 
and foresight. 


R. A. PRESTON 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Tecumseh: Vision of Glory. By GLENN Tucker. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


Company, Inc. [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1956. Pp. 399. 
$5.75. 


Tue War of 1812 is like the Seven Years’ War in one respect. In both wars the 
shooting began well in advance of the formal declaration. Just as Braddock’s 
defeat on the Monongahela in 1755 marked the opening phase of the earlier 
war, so too did Harrison’s victory at Tippecanoe in 1811 mark the beginning 
of the so-called Second War of Independence. 

In the years prior to the official declaration of war by President Madison in 
June, 1812, the outstanding personality in the western Ohio hinterland, long 
the scene of Canadian and Indian struggles with the Anglo-Americans, was 
that of the Shawnee Indian, Tecumseh. His was the vision of a vast Indian 
confederacy which might check the encroachments of the white men pressing 
hard upon the lands claimed by the Indians to be their own. Pontiac before him 
had caught something of this vision, clouded though it was by the alcoholic 
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fumes of Yankee rum; but to Tecumseh it was clear and undefiled. And so he 
set to work to build up a grand alliance of red men from Lake Michigan to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The story of Tecumseh’s role in the War of 1812 is well known 
to Canadians; the earlier story of the Shawnee chief as the builder of the grand 
alliance is less familiar, although it was the dominating feature of the history 
of these times as viewed through the eyes of the Indians. 

The author of this book is a newspaper man graduated historian by the 
circumstances of retirement and affection for the subject of history. With con- 
siderable writing experience behind him, he can tell a good tale. He has the 
journalist’s sense of action and his ready capacity to delineate character. Hence 
the fact that his book has warmth, lucidity, and enthusiasm. The reader is 
readily persuaded that the author’s feeling and thinking are fundamentally 
right. And yet there is just that prodding doubt that Mr. Tucker’s thinking may 
be too right. He seems to find it just a little too easy to interpret the life of a 
people not his own, of a man not of his time or of his civilization. The aims 
and motives of the Indian are seldom so clearly obvious to the white man, even 
when the latter possesses the advantage of five generations of hindsight. 
History as glamour is always interesting and consistently readable; but it is not 
always convincing. 

Nevertheless it is only fair to say that the author has hunted down the avail- 
able sources—although he might with profit have read more widely in the 
Indian Department and military papers in the Archives at Ottawa—in order to 
relate in detail the story of Tecumseh’s childhood, his education in woodcraft, 
war, and vengeance, and his journeyings over half a continent to regenerate 
the Indian race with the spirit of conscious nationalism. Here too is the story 
of the Prophet, of Tippecanoe and Harrison too, of the alliance with the British 
and the inevitable bleeding of the Indian confederacy into the main stream of 
American westward development with the defeat and death of Tecumseh on 
the banks of the Thames River. To the meticulous historian, anxious to sub- 
stantiate and corroborate all statements which appear as fact, some of Mr. 
Tucker's sources may appear a little suspect; but it must be remembered that 
to find adequate and unquestionably reliable material on all the facts of 
Tecumseh’s life is a difficult if not impossible task. The author has used with 
skill—and with imagination too—what is available in the Draper and Harrison 
papers. At all events we get from his book a sympathetic picture of Tecumseh 
as the man who gained the respect and admiration of his white colleagues for 
his humanity as well as for his bravery, and not as the ignorant instrument of a 
Machiavellian British Indian Department, the sinister and bloody savage whose 
scheming threatened to delay the God-given right of the Americans to occupy 
and put to practical use the lands the Indians chose to let lie idle. Mr. Tucker 
does make a good case for his hero, for there is a good case to be made. The 
tragedy of the story, from the Indian point of view, rests in the failure of any 
Indian since Tecumseh’s day to capture so distinctly the “vision of glory”; none 
has ever come so near to making it a reality. 

The book has a useful bibliography; and it is reasonably well documented. 
There are six maps. There are no other illustrations beyond an imaginary 
reconstruction of Tecumseh. It is history's loss that no contemporary drawing 
or painting was ever made of the Shawnee chief. 


Georce F. G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 
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A Bibliographical Introduction to the Study of French Canada. By Pui 
GaricvuE. Montreal: McGill University, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. 1956. Pp. 136. $2.50. 


Mr. GaricvE suggests that his bibliography is merely a “contribution to re- 
search planning,” but any such contribution to research in Canadian history is 
valuable since so much material is hidden in reviews and periodicals. Further 
justification for this publication he finds in the new “scientific research” de- 
manded by social studies. Although the introduction is not an essential part 
of the book it is surprising to find a criticism of previous arbitrary assumptions 
by social scientists followed by statements to the effect that “actually New 
France had originated as a highly urbanized settlement,” and that the language, 
religion, and laws “were not the only or even the main factors” contributing to 
French-Canadian survival. 

The bibliography itself lacks scientific accuracy. Some three thousand items 
are listed, including books, articles from forty periodicals, and some vnpub- 
lished theses. Obviously in a bibliography of this length there are many 
omissions but some omissions are surprising. Why, for example, was only one 
essay included from Essays on Contemporary Quebec (J.-C. Falardeau, ed., 
Quebec, 1953), or only two volumes of Documents Relating to the Constitu- 
tional History of Canada (and these dated 1915-35 and attributed solely to 
A. G. Doughty) ? Even the items that are listed are not always listed accurately; 
titles and dates are sometimes wrong and on the first page alone there are three 
spelling mistakes. 

A more serious limitation of this bibliography is the arrangement of the 
titles. Items are listed topically, and inevitably some items do not fit easily 
into any one category. As a result the classification must sometimes be arbitrary; 
for example, M. Lamontagne, Le Fédéralisme canadien, is classified under 
“Political History” whereas W. P. M. Kennedy, The Constitution of Canada, is 
under “Government.” The topics and sub-topics have been chosen carefully 
but no attempt has been made to overcome the limitations of a topical arrange- 
ment. No item is listed more than once, there are no cross-references, and there 
is no index. As a result, the usefulness of this bibliography as a tool for research 
is seriously impaired. 


H. Barr NEATBY 
The University of British Columbia 


The Baptists in Upper and Lower Canada before 1820. By Stuart Ivison and 


Frep Rosser. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. x, 193, illus. 
$5.00. 


For some reason very little information has been published about the origins 
of the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec. This is in striking contrast with the 
Maritimes where Baptist history has been diligently studied; nor has western 
Canada lacked for historians. Consequently the book under review will fulfil a 
long-felt need in the Baptist community of Canada. 

It is to be regretted that the authors felt it necessary to confine their investi- 
gation to a brief period of forty years—from the American Revolution to 1820. 
It would seem that the more formative years in Baptist history in Canada came 
after 1820. Within those limits, however, they have done a very thorough job 
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of research and have corrected several historical errors. One of these has been 
to make clear that there was no Baptist church at Beamsville as early as 1776. 
A good part of their work has been to weed out fact from folk-lore. 

It seems surprising that more space was not given to the revival techniques 
of the Baptists, considering the importance of revivalism in the social re- 
organization on the frontier of Canada. An additional word of criticism might 
be directed against the minute description of the origin of local congregations 
and the many biographical sketches scattered throughout the book; these 
become a little tedious to the general reader. 

Such criticism, however, may be unfair in view of the fact that the autonomy 
of local Baptist churches distinguishes Baptist history from that of more 
centralized denominations. Anglican Synods, Presbyterian Assemblies, and 
Methodist Conferences do on occasion make history, but in the main it is the 
local Baptist churches that make Baptist history. Thus the authors of this book 
have probably shown good historical judgment in concentrating on congrega- 
tional activities and the work of individual ministers. Their volume as a whole 
reveals that the Baptists had to overcome a good many popular prejudices in 
establishing their cause in the Canadas. A rather small sect, they were re- 
garded by their neighbours with considerable suspicion. They were often de- 
nounced as dangerous radicals, a reputation they probably carried with them 
from the United States, where, as W. W. Sweet has said, they were frequently 
looked upon “as the enemies of political and social order.” In Canada several 
so-called Anabaptist preachers were “convicted by a jury for using seditious 
language” and sentenced to jail. 

This work is to be welcomed as a useful addition to a growing library on 
Canadian Christian development. 


H. H. WatsH 
Montreal 


The Legislative Struggle for Church Union. By GersHom W. Mason. Foreword 
by the Very Rev. Georce C. Piwcron. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. 
Pp. viii, 162. $4.00. ' 


As the title indicates, this book concerns itself exclusively with the legal aspects 
of the movement which produced the United Church of Canada, and it deals 
particularly with the formulation and passage of the federal and provincial acts 
which established that union. As a young lawyer, the author was retained by 
the uniting churches in 1922 to prepare the necessary legislation. Thus he is 
well qualified to undertake the writing of such a history describing the legal 
problems and the opposition which beset the union movement. 

Mr. Mason’s approach is basically chronological, but the narrative is fre- 
quently interpolated with analytic passages which show clearly the author's 
solid grasp not only of the legal points and parliamentary procedure involved, 
but also of the doctrines and constitutions of the uniting churches. He has 
apparently relied on documentary sources supplemented by personal remi- 
niscences, but unfortunately none of his authorities are cited and the reader 
must accept his use and interpretation of them on faith. The value of the book 
would have been enhanced and the reader assisted if the author had included 
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an introductory chapter outlining the background of church union in Canada 
and Britain, and explaining the significance of the Barrier Act and of the Wee 
Free case of 1904. A knowledge of pertinent case histories and events is 
assumed, but most readers will not, in fact, possess it. 

The position of the “incorrigible” (?) non-concurring Presbyterians is outlined 
without denominational bias, and the point is fairly taken that the dissenting 
minority were claiming rights known to the Congregationalists but foreign to 
the Presbyterian system. Mr. Mason blames the passage of Duff's amendment, 
which nearly destroyed the federal bill, on certain uninterested French Cana- 
dian members of the Parliamentary Committee and assigns the temporary veto 
in Prince Edward Island to the personal and unconstitutional animosity of 
Lieutenant-Governor McKinnon. 

Despite the serious and unscholarly lack of any bibliographic references and 
of an index, this book is a useful contribution to the history of the Church 
Union of 1926. The great need now is for a careful appraisal of the “grass roots” 
movement which lay behind this unique religious experiment. 


Joun S. Morr 
Carleton College 


Travellers West. By Mary Quayte Innis. Illustrated by ILLincswortH KERR. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company. 1956. Pp. x, 339. $3.50. 


Tue serious historian will dismiss this volume as a “scissors and paste job,” for 
it is compiled principally from the Earl of Southesk’s Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains, Cheadle’s Journal and Grant’s Ocean to Ocean. He will be 
well aware that these three records covered western Canada from Winnipeg to 
Victoria between the years 1859 to 1872. The amateur historian, on the other 
hand, will read and recommend this volume as one which will go a long way 
towards saving vast numbers of unhistorically minded citizens from “the 
burning.” Mary Quayle Innis has produced a pleasantly colourful and very 
readable work from the sources quoted zbove. It should do much to over- 
come the natural horror of Canadian history, which has been endemic in most 
students from their public school days. The author, a noted economic historian 
in her own right, has cunningly combined the expertness of her scholarship 
with editorial skill and writing style, each complementing the other. The three 
major works which form the basis of this book are interestingly highlighted by 
secondary contemporary sources such as Joseph James Hargrave’s Red River, 
the Palliser Report, and three volumes by the Methodist missionary, John 
MacDougall, to mention a few. But even an amateur historian likes to point 
out errors. For instance, in the modest index, Joseph James Hargrave is correctly 
singular; in the text he is plural. The celebrated “Mr. O’Byme” is rightly and 
gleefully accented by the author as “a character of whom Dickens might be 
proud.” However, in the spelling of this apostatized Irish Catholic’s name, she 
has perpetuated the error first made in the printed version of Cheadle’s Journal. 
Exhaustive amateur researches by this reviewer have shown it to be Eugene 
Francis O’Beirne. But these are mere quibbles. Travellers West is a sprightly 
book to be enjoyed, not studied. Readers may even be encouraged to dip into 
the original sources and marvel at Grant’s rediscovery of the Headless Indian; 
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chuckle at O’Beirne’s rejection of Paley’s Evidences of Christianity in the face 
of the greater evidence of the Rocky Mountains; be moderately stunned by the 
Earl of Southesk’s china tea cups, rubber bathtub, and Shakespearian criticism 
in the wilds of Rupert’s Land. 


Tommy TWEED 
Palgrave, Ontario 


In Search of Utopia: The Mennonites in Manitoba. By E. K. Francis. Altona, 
Man.: D. W. Friesen and Sons, Ltd. 1955. Pp. xvi, 294, illus., maps. $6.00. 


THE suggestive title of this volume adumbrates the persistent and ever recurring 
impulse of the Mennonite sect, from its Anabaptist beginnings in the sixteenth 
century down to the latest migration from Manitoba to the Paraguayan jungles 
in 1948, to escape from the realities of the present wicked world into some 
remote, self-contained, pietistic colony in Shangri-la. The author of the book 
is Professor of Sociology in the University of Notre Dame. His research record 
includes ethnic studies not only in Central Europe, where he was born, but 
among the Spanish-Americans of New Mexico and the French Canadians in 
our own land. His study of the Mennonites in Manitoba was concentrated 
especially in the period 1945-7, while he was on the staff of the University of 
Manitoba. In its final form, it is one of a series of minority studies commissioned 
by the Manitoba Historical Society. 

Professor Francis is no mere chronicler. After an introductory chapter on the 
earlier settlements in Poland and Russia, he goes on to analyse the changes in 
Tsarist Russia after 1861 (with a climax in the abrogation of the privilege of 
military exemption) which led to the shift of 7,500 Mennonites to Manitoba 
in 1873-6. He shows clearly the grounds for ultimate disputes arising from 
giving the Mennonites written assurances that were not fully in accord with 
the Order-in-Council ratifying their settlement. He goes on to probe deeply 
into a fundamental conflict in traditions: “Few Canadians realized at the time, 
or are ready to admit even today, that the freedom offered the Mennonites . . . 
was in reality a very different kind of freedom from that which they had 
expected to find in the New World. . . . To the Mennonites on the other hand, 
the idea of the moral autonomy of the individual immanent in democratic 
philosophy had little appeal. They were not preoccupied with the greatest 
possible freedom of the individual from social controls, but with the freedom 
of the group as a whole for the exercise of strict social controls over each 
individual member. . . . They even came to realize that those of their brethren 
who had remained under the autocratic rule of Tsarist Russia . . . actually 
enjoyed—at least until the Bolshevist revolution—a much larger degree of 
corporate freedom and autonomy than democratic Canada, in the long run, 
was ready to concede to any ethnic group, with the exception of the French.” 
(pp. 81-2, passim. ) 

Anglo-Canadian national sentiment during and just after World War I sought 
savagely to forge Canada’s population, outside Quebec, into one nation with 
one uniform language and culture. As a result, English became the sole 
language of instruction for the Mennonites, their parochial schools were con- 
fiscated, and the citizens themselves were disfranchised. In the sequel, between 
1921 and 1930, approximately six thousand, or one-third, of the Mennonite 
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group in Manitoba left for Latin-American countries. During this same period, 
however, their places in Manitoba were taken by some eight thousand well- 
educated and much less intransigent Mennonite refugees from Soviet Russia. 
There were thus three distinct Mennonite groups, each known in time by a 
proper name: “Those who left Canada after World War I shall be called the 
Auswanderer group, those who stayed behind, the Kanddier group, and those 
who immigrated from Russia in that period, the Russlander group” (p. 187). 

World War II brought a modified repetition of the earlier stresses but with 
far less heat and bitterness. The Russlander group in particular was ready for 
military service and the Canadian public was much calmer. That two thousand 
conservatives of the Kanidier group left for Paraguay in 1948 was not because 
of the war so much as because of a dread of radios, cinemas, telephones, and 
other modern threats to the old puritan way of life. Once again, moreover, there 
was an influx of another eight thousand Russlinder fugitives from Eastern 
Europe. The community has therefore been twice self-purged of its more 
absolute elements—still “in search of Utopia”—and modernized by widely 
experienced reinforcements. 

One might have wished that Professor Francis had given a little more space 
to the literary record of the Mennonites in Canada. A quotation from the late 
Jakob H. Janzen and a brief section (pp. 269-71) on their press show that he 
is not wholly unaware of it. 


WATSON KIRKCONNELL 
Acadia University 


The Columbia. By Stewart Hotsroox. Rivers of America Series, Carl Carmer, 


Editor. New York: Rinehart and Co. Inc. [Toronto: Clarke Irwin & Co. 
Limited]. 1956. Pp. 393, illus. $5.00. 


Tus is the fiftieth volume in the Rivers of America series, and in it Stewart H. 
Holbrook, whose popular successes include Holy Old Mackinaw, The Age of 
the Moguls, and James J. Hill, has written an informative and entertaining 
account of a century and a half of social and economic growth and change in 
Oregon and Washington. While he has concerned himself mostly with the part 
of the river between Grand Coulee and the mouth, Canadian readers will find 
some interesting narrative and description related to the parts of the area north 
of the international boundary. 

In particular, they will enjoy the chapters headed “CPR—a Spearhead of 
Empire,” and “A Wilderness Prophet.” The first tells of exploration, railway 
building, and steamboat operations in the Kootenay district of British Columbia 
during the last third of the nineteenth century. The second is concerned with 
Peter Verigin who led his Doukhobor followers to found their Christian Com- 
munity of Universal Brotherhood near the confluence of the Kootenay and the 
Columbia in 1909. To gather the material for these chapters, the author 
travelled extensively in the region, interviewed old-timers, and searched local 
newspapers as well as the somewhat limited published material about the 
Kootenay district. 

Mr. Holbrook’s excellent study should appeal to all who enjoy the adventures 
of explorers and fur traders; the exploits of steamboat captains, lumbermen, 
and railway builders; and the eccentricities of characters like Sam Hill who 
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inexplicably built a museum in a lonely wilderness, or R. A. Long, the lumber- 
man who dreamed of building the “Model City of the 20th Century” at Long- 
view, Washington. The rich industries of the valley—salmon fishing, mining, 
and lumbering—are discussed informatively with a minimum of statistical 
detail. As he reaches the point in his narrative where “the dam era begins” and 
the “river remote and wild” gives way to “the river as powerhouse,” the author 
makes no secret of his regret at the passing of the colour, the turbulence, and 
the romance that have been the raw materials for his story. If any written 
appeal can stimulate public interest in local history, this account of the 
Columbia should certainly succeed. 


R. N. BEATTIE 
Toronto 


The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth from the American 
Revolution. By A. L. Burr. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company [Toronto: 
The Copp Clark Co. Limited]. Pp. x, 950. $7.40. 


Tus is one of the most useful general histories of the Empire and Common- 
wealth that has appeared in recent years. It has some features indeed which 
give it an almost unique place in the literature of the subject. There are many 
books which relate the history of the Empire from its foundations in the seven- 
teenth century. There are others, some of them excellent, which take up the 
story after the Napoleonic Wars, or which concentrate more narrowly on the 
growth of the Commonwealth and of those communities which had attained 
to full membership before 1939. Professor Burt’s is one of the few books which 
take the American Revolution as its starting point—and that not simply in a 
chronological sense—and which attempt to relate the history of British rule in 
every territory, however insignificant, that has come under the dominion of 
the Crown since that time. 

A few of the more important episodes, such as the premature experiment in 
legislative independence under Grattan’s Parliament, the establishment of re- 
sponsible government, and the confederation of the Canadian, provinces, are 
given separate chapters; and these are in large part studies of internal develop- 
ment in particular countries. But this is exceptional. It is not part of Professor 
Burt's plan to write the history of any of the separate communities which make 
up the Empire. The object, as stated in the Preface, is “to present this history 
as an organic whole,” to trace the evolution of certain ideas and practices as 
these are reflected in the growth, change and decline of British power through- 
out this whole vast area. That object has in large measure been achieved. 

Despite the enormous mass of detail, much of it trifling and relatively un- 
important, the book has a real unity. Its central theme is perhaps suggested by 
the titles chosen for the opening and closing chapters. The first of these is a 
not very convincing attempt to explain “how the American Revolution released 
a revolution in England.” The other is a hasty, and necessarily a rather sketchy 
survey of changes in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere since the Second World War, 
under the title “Less Empire and More Commonwealth.” There is no doubt a 
connection between the two. Whether it is so clear and direct as is suggested 
in many passages of this book is open to question. The confederation of the 
Canadian provinces in 1867, for example, is described quite simply as the 
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maturing, under the impact of the American Civil War, of the seed planted 
by the Revolution. It is well that students of the Empire should be reminded 
of the influence of American ideas and practice. But the weight of that influ- 
ence can be exaggerated; and in many of these chapters the argument is 
carried beyond what the evidence would seem to warrant. 

Some of the most interesting parts of the book are those dealing with 
political, economic, and social changes in Great Britain, and with the effects 
of these on conditions in the overseas colonies. There are good sections on the 
industrial revolution, on the growth and influence of Radicalism and the 
Evangelical movement, on the struggle for free trade, on the resurgence of 
imperialist sentiment in the late nineteenth century, and on the profound 
changes wrought by the two world wars. The passages on constitutional de- 
velopment are less satisfactory. On that subject Professor Burt evidently 
adheres to an older tradition. His view of the constitution in the reign of 
George III is derived almost entirely from Erskine May and the great Whig 
writers of a century ago. Sir Lewis Namier’s principal works are listed; but 
they are apparently regarded as of secondary importance, and the “new light 
on the political situation” ascribed to them is not very evident in this section. 
The legend that Pitt rescued the constitution from the all but fatal grip which 
George III had fixed upon it, and that he proceeded at once to re-establish the 
old form of cabinet government, under which “parliament, through its prin- 
cipal committee, governed for the king,” reappears in all its pristine vigour. 
The masterly work in which Professor Barnes disposed of that theory is 
nowhere mentioned. 

Nor is it possible to accept without question some of Professor Burt’s con- 
clusions on the effects of the first Reform Act. The description of that measure 
as “the overthrow of the landed oligarchy” is a patent exaggeration. The state- 
ment that after its passage “all members of the house of commons were chosen 
by popular election” is misleading in its simplicity. The political habits and 
traditions of the eighteenth century, including some unusual modes of con- 
ducting elections, did not die so easily. 

On the many controversies in which this history abounds Professor Burt 
writes with moderation. He shares the enthusiasm of most writers for the work 
of Durham and his associates; but he has more than a word of commendation 
for the much maligned Colonial Office, in which they found the source of so 
much that was wrong. His sections on British rule in India, on the rise of 
nationalism and the struggle for independence, are an admirable summary of 
one of the most difficult chapters in British imperial history. On some points 
of minor significance the detail is at times excessive; and readers will regret 
that space has not been left for fuller discussion of the really important issues 
which emerged after the First World War. 

This is not likely to be regarded as one of the truly great books on the history 
of the British Empire; but for its purpose it is a successful book, and it is 
almost certain to gain a wide popularity. It is a textbook of the standard form, 
written it would seem for students who have, or who are presumed to have 
little or no knowledge of British or of imperial history. Its purpose is to provide 
such students with the required material, and to offer an explanation of this 
unique development. The material is here in abundance. The explanation on a 
number of highly important matters is open to serious question; and the books 
to which students are referred in the appended reading list will not always help 
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to resolve the difficulty. This last is one of the weak features of the book; and 
if a second edition is called for, it is to be hoped that it will be thoroughly 
revised, and that space will be found for many of the more recent works on 
British history. 

D. J. McDoucGaLL 
The University of Toronto 


The Canadians in Italy, 1943-1945. By G. W. L. Nicuotson. Official History 
of the Canadian Army in the Second World War, II. Ottawa: Queen's 
Printer. 1956. Pp. xvi, 807. $3.50. 


THE projected, four-volume, official history of the Canadian Army in the 
Second World War may have been somewhat slow to begin making its appear- 
ance; but now that the work has started to reach the public, it is moving along 
at a nice speed. This second volume in the series has followed in the foot- 
steps of its predecessor (Colonel Stacey’s Six Years of War) with commend- 
able rapidity and, let it be said at once, with no diminution of the high 
standard set by that predecessor. 

Immediately on the book’s appearance notices and reviews of it appeared in 
the public press. These tended to concentrate on its account of what might be 
termed the political aspect of things—how the Canadian troops came to be 
committed to Sicily and Italy—and this is, of course, a matter of intense 
interest to the public, the more so since, at the time, there was a distinct 
impression that the Canadian authorities were reluctant to allow the Canadian 
Army in the United Kingdom to be broken up by having some of its units 
participate in the invasion of Sicily. Lt.-Col. Nicholson’s volume makes it clear 
that the reverse was true: it was the Allied military planners, not the Canadian 
government, that were hesitant about using Canadian troops in the Mediter- 
ranean area, not indeed because of any doubts of their quality, but because of 
qualms concerning the administrative difficulties that were bound to ensue. 
It is no doubt understandable that the pages dealing with this matter should 
be avidly scanned. Curiously enough, however, one of the other “political” 
items in The Canadians in Italy seems to have attracted little attention, yet it 
might very well be of much greater import. On pages 658-9 we learn that the 
Canadian government, apparently under prodding from the Communist M.P., 
Fred Rose (who was subsequently convicted and jailed as a Russian spy), 
frowned upon the idea of Canadian troops being sent to Greece. This implies 
that Canada supported the United States in opposing Churchill’s plan to 
launch the “second front” at the “underbelly” of Europe; and, if this was the 
case, then Prime Minister Mackenzie King, no less than President Roosevelt, 
must bear some share of responsibility for the sorry state of Southeast Europe 
today. 

It cannot be insisted too strongly, however, that political matters, despite 
the interest they have evoked, enter into this book only incidentally. It is, first 
and foremost, a factual account of what Canadian soldiers did, where they 
did it, and how they did it; and, even though it is primarily a work about the 
Army, generous tribute is also paid to the Navy and Air Force wherever these 
two services had a share in the operations. No Canadian will be able to read 
it without a feeling of pride and of deep gratitude to all the officers and men 
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who participated. And a feeling of fascination, as well. Once taken up, the 
book is difficult to lay down, not because it is particularly easy reading, but 
because of the enthralling nature of the story it has to tell. In fact, the book 
is not easy reading, and was not intended to be: a volume of this format 
clearly was not designed for perusal in bed. It should preferably be studied 
at a desk with the maps open all the time so that the details of the various opera- 
tions can be carefully followed. The reader who uses the book in this fashion 
will not fail to be impressed by the lucidity of Lt.-Col. Nicholson’s narrative. 

At first glance it might appear that there is a certain lack of proportion in 
the use to which the available space is put. Of the 682 pages of actual text, 
179 (that is, more than a quarter) are devoted to the Sicilian operations, 
which lasted just over a month, from July 9 to August 17, 1943. The opera- 
tions on the mainland, which went on for well over eighteen months in all, 
from September 2, 1943 to May 2, 1945 (although most Canadians, of course, 
left Italy for Northwest Europe in February, 1945), are described in just over 
400 pages. Despite this disparity, the reader is not left with the impression 
that the Sicilian part has been overstressed. It is also possible that some 
readers may feel inclined to criticize the arrangement of the material in one 
or two places: for example, it seems a little anomalous to read the description 
of the airborne landings of July 9, 1943 after the description of the seaborne 
landings which followed them the next day. In general, however, the narrative 
is a very well-balanced one. 

The historian, inevitably, is also interested in the accuracy of the narrative. 
This is not exactly easy to verify since access to many of the primary source 
documents is not open to the general public. There is, however, one test that 
can be applied. The author is obliged to introduce occasionally material which, 
strictly speaking, is extraneous to his theme proper: for instance, on page 50 
he summarizes Sicilian history in order to provide the reader with a background 
against which to set the Allied operations on the island. The accuracy and 
trustworthiness displayed in such matters suggest that the author’s record of 
the military operations is equally reliable. And it is thoroughly painstaking as 
well. As proof of the author’s care one might cite the negligible number of 
misprints and misspellings (and most of the names are, naturally, non-English). 

There is one cavil that might possibly be raised. Individual acts of courage 
and resourcefulness get their meed of praise, as they most certainly should; 
but one cannot help wondering whether a civilian historian might not have 
been rather sharper with his criticism of some of the things that went wrong. 
Lt.-Col. Nicholson certainly does not try to whitewash anything or anybody; 
but, as a serving soldier, he is understandably reluctant to single out individuals 
among his comrades as targets for blame. Nevertheless, no reader is likely to 
be left with false impressions simply because the tone of this book is temperate 
rather than waspish. An admirable performance. 






E. T. SALMON 
McMaster University 


Artist at War. By Cuartes F, Comrort. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. 
Pp. xviii, 187, illus. $4.95. 


Tums book, the episodic, highly personalized impressions of one of the more 
sensitive and observant members of the Canadian Corps in Italy, appears by 
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coincidence about the same time as Lt.-Col. G. W. L. Nicholson’s Canadians 
in Italy, 1943-1945, the comprehensive and well-balanced official history of 
the campaign. By all statistical measurements (except price) Professor Com- 
fort’s little book is over-shadowed by Colonel Nicholson’s weighty tome, yet 
in a way the two volumes complement each other. For the full story of the 
campaign based on exhaustive research we must turn to the latter, but the 
good personal reminiscence can do more to recreate atmosphere than the 
official history can hope to do. The artist trained to observe and with special 
facilities for so doing is likely to have something worth saying; the more so 
when, as in the author’s case, he can handle the pen with almost the same 
facility as the brush and when the chance of war brings him to the artists’ 
homeland of Italy. Those who have seen Professor Comfort’s striking war 
paintings—to which the small black and white reproductions in the volume 
can do little justice—know what an excellent eye he had for the detail, the 
colour, and the drama of the battle-field; these same qualities appear in some 
of his descriptive passages, such as those dealing with the bloody Christmas 
battle for Ortona, the terrible desolation of Cassino, and the pageantry of a 
church parade in St. Peter’s. 

The reader will excuse a certain amount of what we may call artistic 
licence in this book but it could have done with some editing on the part of 
the publishers. The name of one of the author’s fellow officers is spelt indiffer- 
ently “Sesia” and “Cesia”; several paragraphs on pages 159 and 160 are 
printed out of order; part m entitled “Ortona” includes as sub-headings under 
it “The Liri Valley,” “Rome, June,” “Florence, August”; indeed the latter part 
of the book shows signs of drastic but unskilled cutting. One sketch map would 
have been useful, although mention should be made of the dramatic coloured 
frontispiece of the Liri Valley, which gives some small inkling of Professor 
Comfort’s ability as a war artist. His companion in arms, or should we say his 
fellow recorder, Professor W. E. C. Harrison, contributes a pleasant intro- 
duction. 

J. B. CONACHER 
The University of Toronto 


Manpower in the Canadian Army, 1939-1945. By E. L. M. Burns. With a 
foreword by the Hon. C. G. Power. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company 
Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 184. $3.50. 


Durunc the last two major wars in which Canada has participated, the Cana- 
dian forces overseas have, after several years’ fighting, faced serious reinforce- 
ment problems. And should we become involved in a third such struggle, the 
same problem will likely ensue. Those of us who lived through the troubled 
days of the last war will recall, in outline at least, the story of the crisis of 
1944. From June, 1940, when the tide of voluntary enlistments was at its 
height, there followed a slow but steady decline in the numbers of Canadians 
offering their services for overseas fighting. Finally, in November, 1944, the 
Minister of National Defence, J. L. Ralston, urged the immediate despatch to 
Europe of the conscripts who had been raised for home defence under the 
National Resources Mobilization Act. When the Prime Minister refused to 
adopt this course of action, Ralston was compelled to resign. In the end, some 
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16,000 N.R.M.A. troops were sent overseas, although only 2,400 of them 
reached the front line before hostilities came to an end. 

The reinforcement crisis, as far as the troops were concerned, was truly a 
serious one. Broadly speaking, every battalion in First Canadian Army was 
short one company in fighting strength. And yet, with an Army numbering no 
fewer than 390,000 “General Service” personnel, it seems hard to understand 
why it should have been so difficult to find men to reinforce the mere 38,000 
who made up the fighting infantry. It is to provide an answer to this question 
that Major-General Burns wrote this small book. In his own words, his object 
was “to examine how the Canadian Army used the manpower at its disposal 
. .. whether the ratio of fighting to administrative and various behind-the-line 
troops could have been greater, and whether there was extravagance in our 
use of manpower in the Army generally.” 

Few men are better qualified to write this book than General Burns. He has 
been a soldier during a great part of his life, including that discouraging period 
between the two world wars. He commanded the Ist Canadian Corps in Italy 
with distinction, and more recently, has served as the Chief-of-Staff of the 
United Nations’ Truce Supervision organization in Palestine. Presently he is 
in charge of the United Nations troops in the Middle East. 

After comparing the ratios of fighting men in the Canadian Army and those 
supporting, supplying, feeding, administering, and reinforcing them, with 
similar ratios in the American and Commonwealth forces—a comparison in 
which it appears clear from the facts and figures marshalled by General Burns 
that the Canadians were encumbered by a larger “tail” in proportion to the 
number of “teeth” than were the armies alongside which they were fighting— 
the author sketches the organization of the Canadian Army and the distribu- 
tion of manpower within the various corps, R.C.E.M.E., R.C.A.M.C., R.C.A. 
(A/Tk), headquarters, training establishments, and holding units. He then 
considers the causes and rates of wastage, and discusses the role of the men 
called up in Canada under the N.R.M.A. 

General Burns’s conclusions are those of a soldier. They are practical, to-the- 
point, reasonable, and generally non-political. This reviewer, with his very 
slight personal familiarity with the reinforcement problem as it appeared to 
the officers of C.M.H.Q., is in no position to challenge any of the author's 
conclusions, even were he so inclined. And that inclination is, in fact, limited 
to a wondering doubt whether an earlier and more effective remustering 
might not have gone a long way towards obviating the whole crisis of 1944. 
Unlike some senior Canadian officers who have scarcely ceased issuing official 
military directives before sending unofficial political articles to Maclean's, 
General Burns merely writes, “It is difficult to see how, if we are forced into 
another World War by a powerful and dangerous aggressor, the full strength of 
our nation could be mobilized for defence, without resort to universal service.” 
Nothing more circumspect could have come from the mouth of Mr. Pearson 
himself. 

General Burns presents his case in the crisp, lecture-note style which is 
usually called “Military English”; and his arguments are supported by refer- 
ences to official documents and by charts and statistical tables. There is no 
discussion of the political aspects of the reinforcement problem; no clarifica- 
tion, for instance, of the role played by the War Office, or by General K. 
Stuart, in misleading the Canadian government as to the probable length of 
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hostilities and the consequent need for more fighting troops. But then General 
Burns does not set out to excite controversy. He seeks simply to state the 
facts and present a few terse recommendations for the future. His book is, in 
the first instance, a manual for planners, military and political, rather than a 
historical record of this very important aspect of the history of Canada’s part 
in the War of 1939-45. Nevertheless, it is an important addition to our growing 
body of military historical literature. It supplements the accounts which have 
already appeared in the official Canadian war histories; and in so doing it is 
of interest and value to Canadian historians generally. 


Georce F, G. STANLEY 
The Royal Military College of Canada 


Men in Arms: A History of Warfare and Its Interrelationships with Western 
Society. By R. A. Preston, S. F. Wise, and H. O. Werner. New York: 


Frederick A. Praeger [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. xvi, 376. 
$7.50. 


Two Canadians and an American—all of them then teaching at service colleges 
—have written the best short military history of this generation. It is based 
on a sound understanding of the vast literature of war and, even more im- 
portant, of the pits into which so many of their academic and military pre- 
decessors have fallen. After a short survey of the principles of war and some 
cogent remarks on warfare and society (16 pages in all), they have gone on 
with the story of a (not the) “major human activity,” “one which has been 
closely connected with the process of historical change.” The book’s synopsis 
shows its catholicity. Forty-six pages deal with classical warfare from the 
Greeks through Byzantium. There are 32 pages on mediaeval warfare and 34 
on the beginnings of modern armies and navies. Thirty-two pages discuss “The 
Eighteenth Century and the Great Age of Sail,” with 15 for the New World 
from 1492 to 1783. There are 20 pages on the age of Napoleon, an equal 
number on “The Nineteenth Century Illusion of Limited War,” and 18 on the 
Pax Britannica. This chapter, incidentally, says little on this vital, and almost 
wholly unexplored, subject. There are 21 pages on “Approach to Total War- 
fare,” 18 on “Total War Begins,” and 16 on “Total War Spawns the War 
Lords.” The only concession to contemporaneity is a 35-page account of World 
War II and 17 pages on the cold war. 

The book is not a mere tour de force. It is an excellent job of condensation 
and interpretation, as good, indeed, as Colin’s Transformations of War (1912) 
or one which even these omnivorous scholars have missed, Castellan’s Histoire 
de larmée (1948). Every chapter has debatable interpretations, but the authors 
would be formidable controversialists. They have digested Clausewitz in two 
pages; a third is a remarkably astute analysis of his influence, “a delayed action 
time-bomb.” Their awareness of the multiple causation of historical events will 
discourage those who have found the philosopher’s stone of a single interpreta- 
tion of military history. An excellent use of this book would be as a running 
corrective to General J. F. C. Fuller's brilliantly biased volumes. Fuller gets 
his lumps on pages 13 and 235 and his due, as one of the seminal military 
thinkers of our time, on pages 280-4. Billy Mitchell has been cut down to 
size; Lord Trenchard, a much more important figure, is not mentioned. There 
is no mention of Julian Corbett and G. F. R. Henderson, perhaps the most 
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brilliant of the military and naval thinkers who shook up the Royal Navy and 
British Army at the turn of this century. 

The maps and illustrations are worthless. At least one battle diagram for 
each age might have been included, an odd complaint to make of a military 
history. The meaningless one-page map of World War II is far less useful to 
even the informed reader than a simplified chronology would have been. The 
excellent bibliography is not annotated. Not even the familiar asterisk tells the 
beginner to begin with Adcock’s Roman Art of War or F. L. Taylor’s Art of 
War in Italy. R.M.C. and Annapolis undergraduates read French, but not 
German, Italian, or Spanish. Much more serious is the omission of all accounts 
by participants below cabinet or general officers’ rank. Old Bernal Diaz is not 
there. Though proper attention is paid to warfare in the Americas, no Spanish 
soldier is cited. Yet Captain Coignet and Liddell-Hart’s Private Wheeler 
fascinate undergraduates. So do the great war novels. Badoglio’s Italy in the 
Second World War is cited, but not as fiction. After all, the aim of this excellent 
work is to stimulate further study of “Men in Arms.” 


THEODORE Ropp 
Duke University 


The Knights of Labor in Canada. By Dovucias R. Kennepy. London, Ont.: 
The University of Western Ontario. Pp. vi, 127. $1.00. 


Tus is an interesting and, as far as I can judge, useful, addition to the scanty 
literature on trade union history in Canada. Mr. Kennedy tells his story clearly 
and concisely (though it is disappointing that he says nothing of the activity 
of the Knights in the Maritime Provinces, where, according to Professor H. A. 
Logan, they certainly were of some importance), and his documentation seems 
thorough. It is hard for me to say more about the substance of the book with- 
out knowing more about the subject than I do, and hard to criticize at all 
because the publication is, in effect, a posthumous tribute to the author, whose 
career was tragically cut short when he was only thirty-three. 

For this very reason, however, the publishers ought to have taken special 
care with the editing and proof-reading, which they have not done. Someone 
ought to have corrected “arbitrative,” “unnormal,” “supercede,” “dissabilities,” 
“picketeers,” “Cincinatti,” “sucsumbed,” and “pp” (sic) for “p.” (over and over 
again). Someone ought to have set a rule about “or” and “our,” and stuck to 
it, instead of having “favorable” and “unfavourable” on the same page and 
“favourable” and “labor” in the same sentence. Someone ought to have put 
the “O” back in “O’Donoghue” (p. 30). Someone should have decided on a 
uniform practice on italics and on the use of “ibid.,” and on a single title and 
date for the Report of the Royal Commission on Capital and Labour. Someone 
ought to have noticed, and changed, “point” for “part,” “century” for “country,” 
“nomination” for “domination,” “emergency” for “emergence,” “unadopted” 
for “unadapted,” “disinterestedness” for “lack of interest,” “men were in- 
culcated with the principles of the Order,” “Sir Alexander McKenzie” for 
“Alexander Mackenzie,” “MacDonald” for “Macdonald,” “Canadian Congress 
of Labor” (in the 1880's!) for (presumably) Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Surely, too, there was no “criminal code” as early as 1837; and the 
“Church Guardian” (p. 27) ought to be “Christian Guardian”? 

Other mistakes are rather more serious. We are told (p. 23) that in 1857 
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“work commenced on the federal buildings in Ottawa.” But in 1857 federation 
was ten years away, and word that Ottawa had been chosen as the capital 
even of the Province of Canada reached this country only in January, 1858. 
On pages 69-70, we are given, as an “admirable” example of the Knights’ 
“arbitrative machinery,” an account of a dispute in the Toronto baking industry 
in 1886 which appears to have been settled simply by meetings between the 
parties, without any recourse to arbitration whatever. At pages 74-5, we are 
told that a strike at Gananoque was “finally settled through the agency of the 
Knights,” but are given no idea of what the settlement was. At pages 51-2, 
there is an account of the abortive efforts to elect Labour candidates in Toronto 
and Hamilton, but no mention of the successful effort in Ottawa. 

Most of these are small points. But the learned world should set an example 
of accuracy to the vulgar. Too often it does the opposite, and mars the effect 
of valuable work. 

EUGENE ForsEy 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Ottawa 


State Intervention and Assistance in Collective Bargaining: The Canadian 
Experience, 1943-1954. By H. A. Locan. Canadian Studies in Economics, 


V. W. Biapen, Editor, no. 6. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. 
Pp. viii, 176. $3.00. 


Ir is most gratifying that Dr. Logan, a veteran who has already contributed 
more than anyone else to our knowledge of the labour field in Canada, should 
now turn his attention to Canada’s first decade of experience with compulsory 
collective bargaining. There can be few matters of national concern about 
which laymen are less informed, and few on which it has been harder to come 
by objective and authoritative information. The legislation itself can hardly 
be recommended as a guide to its own logic and significance, still less to its 
effects in practice. Dr. Logan’s “essay” fills the gap by describing the back- 
ground of Canada’s experience with state-controlled collective bargaining, and 
by offering expert comment on the experience itself. 

The account of events before 1943 is sketchy. However, the reader may 
obtain some conception of the influences shaping our legislation, among them 
Mackenzie King’s Acts of a half-century ago, the American Wagner Act, the 
severe limitation of federal jurisdiction by Privy Council decisions, and war 
pressures. From P.C. 1003, which inaugurated compulsory collective bargain- 
ing as a general Canadian phenomenon, treatment is, of course, more detailed. 
The author surveys the national uniformity and substantial success of adminis- 
tration during wartime; the retreat from a “national labour code” after the 
war in the face of some provincial hostility and federal indecision; and the 
forlorn attempt to maintain uniformity by producing, in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of 1948, a statute which the provinces 
would choose to imitate. Chapters on the experiences of Ontario and Quebec 
with collective bargaining legislation illustrate the trend to diversity that 
nevertheless set in, acquaint readers with the most extensive peace-time 
jurisdictions, and draw overdue attention to the peculiar uses of collective 
bargaining machinery in Quebec. Still more useful are two evaluative chapters. 
One deals with the effects of state regulation. The other is on those issues in 
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collective bargaining that currently divide us. It will be of particular interest 
to practitioners in the field, and ought to assist materially in inducing our 
governments to improve their legislation. P.C. 1003 and the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of 1948 appear in the appendices, as do 
brief reports of some significant cases dealt with by boards and courts. 
Altogether, this is a most useful book; its price is modest, and it ought to be 
widely read. 


H. C, PENTLAND 
The University of Manitoba 


The Resurgent Years, 1911-1927: History of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). By G. S. Gruss, and E. H. Knowiton. New York: Harper & Brothers 
[Toronto: Musson Book Company Limited]. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 754. $7.50. 


THE number of volumes on business history continues to grow and the scholars 
who are writing the story of Standard Oil of New Jersey and its more important 
subsidiaries continue to put economic historians in their debt. This second 
volume maintains the same high standard as its predecessor in the series— 
Ralph W. and Muriel E. Hidy’s, Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911. 

Inevitably the emphasis on various topics shifts between the periods covered 
by the two volumes. Even so, the same broad topics are discussed. These 
include exploration, scientific research, labour relations, tropical medicine, 
earning power, government control within the United States, nationalism else- 
where, personalities of the chief executives, co-ordination of operations, and 
the like. 

Geographically, the volume ranges from the Dutch East Indies to Peru, from 
the Middle East to Mexico. References to Canada are numerous—“dry holes” in 
Alberta, location and construction of refineries, the right of employees of 
Imperial Oil to buy its stock, marketing methods, and profitability of Canadian 
operations. Because of widespread Canadian prosperity in the 1920's, the 
increasing use of automobiles, and the construction of better roads, Imperial’s 
markets for gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants, and asphaltic compounds grew rapidly. 
“With market expansion, however, came a flood of competition. Imperial fought 
to hold its dominant position . . . by all means at its command. Prices were 
cut to meet specific competitive challenges, and improvements were continually 
sought in quality and service. . . . In some respects, at least, it seems clear that 
the Canadian business was conducted in ways no longer expedient or possible 
in the United States. Certain competitors who became too strong were bought 
out. In western Canada an agreement with competitors sought to control cut- 
throat business tactics. Imperial favored a high tariff on refined products and 
in one instance offered concessions to independent operators who were agitating 
for tariff reduction. Pressure was also brought to bear upon railroads in Alberta 
to keep competitors in that area from obtaining freight-rate reductions on 
refined products. When competition with Shell interests became acute. . . , 
a plan was considered to stir up sentiment against Shell because of its foreign 
ownership—an issue, however, which Imperial could not push because of its 
own vulnerability on this ground. Notwithstanding these efforts, Imperial lost 
business to competitors. Although aggressive marketing tactics were employed 
at certain times and in some places, company response to the challenge of 
growing competition in many instances was conservative.” (pp. 502-3) 
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Imperial’s efforts to hold its very large percentage of the Canadian market were 
less successful than the attempts of Standard of New Jersey to preserve a more 
modest share of the business in the thickly settled parts of the United States. 


A. W. Currie 














































The University of Toronto 


Debates With Historians. By Prerer Geyt. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. Pp. viii, 241. $7.50. 


Pieter Geyt is the best known of contemporary Dutch historians. His reputa- 
tion and influence extend far beyond the borders of the Netherlands, especially 
into the English-speaking world where he has spent a major portion of his 
life. The present collection of essays, which Professor Geyl has assembled from 
other publications where they first appeared, represents his facing of the 
problem, “What is the true conception of history?” and reveal his personal 
“progress among the dangers and delights of history.” 

The “progress” turns out to be a sort of Rake’s Progress, the rakes in this 
case being the historians with whom the author “debates,” most of whom he 
dislikes or finds strong reason for criticizing. If he aligns himself with any of 
them it is with Ranke, though even here there is criticism of the passive and 
amoral elements in Ranke’s writing, and of his spiritualizing of brutish forces. 
To come from the cruel experiences of Buchenwald—Professor Geyl was a 
Dutch hostage in Germany during the last war—still able to appreciate the 
good and bad points of a German historian, still placing this historian first 
amongst historians, is a tribute to Geyl’s own fulfilment of his concept of the 
true function of the historian, namely, that it is one of comprehension and 
sympathetic understanding, of getting beyond one’s own prejudices and limita- 
tions, of reaching for truth rationally. 

Yet, as he points out, this is a world where one has to know where one 
stands; and he does not shirk this responsibility. He takes his stand in each 
essay, condemning Macaulay for short-sighted materialism, Carlyle for blind 
hero-worship, Michelet for nursing French passions. His greatest blasts are 
levelled at Toynbee, the subject of four essays, whom he regards as “irrational,” 
“aprioristic,” a prophet who usurps the name of historian and who utters a 
prophecy which is “a blasphemy against Western civilization.” 

Geyl is opposed to all absolutism and determinism, and he regards the 
various ideas of inevitability which are current as wholly unhistorical and 
dangerous mythology. Absolute certainty is unattainable in the study of history; 
the imponderabilia of human nature and unforeseeable events do not permit it. 
The historian must be content to analyse, comprehend, and portray that 
measure of truth about the past which he can reasonably ascertain within the 
limitations in which he has always to work. Attempting to do more makes him 
a bad historian and takes him outside of his true realm. 

With such views most practising historians would agree. This book, therefore, 
they will find to be the offering of a characteristic spokesman of the historical 


fraternity, one who expresses himself in a lively, challenging, and thoroughly 
readable way. RicHarp M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 
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The Varieties of History from Voltaire to the Present. Edited by Fritz STERN. 
New York: Meridian Press. 1956. Pp. 427. $1.45. 


Proresson StTeRN’s The Varieties of History is a book about history, by 
historians and, to a very large extent, for historians. This does not mean that the 
intelligent layman will not find it both interesting and informative, nor that he 
may not gain from it a better understanding of the problems that have per- 
petually bedevilled historians and which they have solved, however imperfectly, 
each in the light of his own reason and conscience. Nevertheless, it is a book 
which will have an especial relevance for the practising historian and for the 
historian in embryo who is as yet serving his apprenticeship in that difficult, 
problematical, and eternally entrancing craft. For the body of Professor Stern’s 
book is composed of essays on the nature of history and the historian’s craft, 
art, or science—history shares some of the attributes of all three—by historians 
representing varied schools or points of view from Voltaire to Jacques Barzun 
or, roughly, from 1750 to 1950. To the embryo historian it may seem at first 
glance discouraging to find so much difference of opinion concerning the 
content, meaning, and methodology of history. Is there then no right way of 
writing history? And, if history must be rewritten by every generation, or 
indeed by every thoughtful historian, is there no body of historical truth that 
can claim for all time objective validity? The mature practitioner, on the other 
hand, who has long since given up the hope of attaining absolute truth, but 
never the will to seek as close an approximation as possible, may find it 
heartening to read the confessions of faith of his great predecessors who, with 
few exceptions, have sought truth, or at least truthfulness, with honesty and 
sincerity and, for the most part, also with humility; and, one may add, have had 
a thoroughly good time doing it. 

If there is a moral implied in this collection of introspective essays, it is, 
first, that the picture of the past which we call history is a relative thing, 
constantly changing. A second moral is that the historian will probably ap- 
proach much closer to objective truth if he recognizes the subjective nature of 
his own interpretation of the data and also the limitations imposed by his own 
preconceptions and interests and those of the society of which he is a part. 
Further he may find in many of the essays support for his belief that it is the 
solemn duty of the historian to comprehend the past as far as possible—and to 
communicate his knowledge and his thoughtful consideration of it to the pub- 
lic—in the conviction that only through an understanding of past development 
can man hope to understand present reality or to see, however darkly, into the 
otherwise unpredictable future. 

The editor's selection of representative essays is, on the whole, excellent. His 
brief introduction to each is informative and unobtrusive, and much of the 
translation is his own. Finally, it is only fair to note that his introduction to the 
book, which combines a survey of the varied currents of historiography during 
the past two centuries with some extremely thoughtful observations on the 
historian’s problems, is not the least brilliant or suggestive essay in the collec- 
tion. 

Wat ace K. FERGUSON 
The University of Western Ontario 
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Canadian Education Today: A Symposium. Edited by JoserpH Katz. Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Ltd. 1956. Pp. x, 248. $3.95. 


Tue title of this work is encouraging. In view of much vigorous and occasion- 
ally uninformed controversy about various aspects of Canadian education in 
recent years, the public badly needs a firm and adequate statement on the 
whole subject from those best qualified to give it. Dr. Katz of the Faculty of 
Education in the University of Manitoba has associated with him nineteen 
others, every one of whom is or has recently been engaged in educational 
administration, research, or the training of teachers. The twenty brief essays 
comprise studies on pre-school, elementary, secondary, vocational, and univer- 
sity education; on teacher-training, the use of educational psychology, voca- 
tional supervision, and curriculum construction; and on a number of important 
related subjects. 

The project was an excellent one. Unfortunately, it has fallen between two 
stools. A clear and coherent account of the structure of our education system 
or systems, of educational policy as related to Canadian needs, of the general 
problems of modern life and the special ones of Canadian life, along with the 
measures taken to meet them—such an account would have provided an 
admirable handbook for general as well as for professional use. On the other 
hand, a series of essays on special aspects of education by competent observers, 
each one left free to expose his philosophy and air his prejudices as he chose, 
might in an impressionistic fashion have given a different but an equally true 
and useful view of the subject. Canadian Education Today is neither of these 
things. The assigned subjects are precise enough to embarrass many of the 
writers, some of whom are obviously cramped for space while others resort 
quite shamelessly to generous padding from official or semi-official bulletins. 
At the same time, the topics are vague enough to allow a vast amount of 
repetition on such well-worn themes as the genesis of Canadian education, the 
exigencies of twentieth-century life, the iniquity of “traditionalism,” the glory 
of “integrated social studies,” and, inevitably, education for citizenship, for 
democracy, for life. 

There are excellent essays in the book and there are others both good and 
useful. Professor A. R. M. Lower in “Education in a Growing Canada” writes 
with his usual force and distinction. As one who claims to be truly “practical” 
he suggests that it is desirable in Canada to keep our increasingly powerful 
government in the hands of “cultivated and humane men,” men truly repre- 
sentative of our traditional culture which “stresses the intellectual . . . the 
aesthetic and the spiritual” (p. 12). President Kirkconnell in “The Humanities” 
closes an admirable survey, which alone among these essays gives full treatment 
to practices in French-speaking Canada, with a plea for educational ideals and 
objectives that are “fundamentally human.” Dr. MacKinnon in “Government 
and Education” discusses with clarity and insight the special implications of 
state control of education for education itself. 

These three essays deal admirably with broad general topics. Dr. C. E. Smith 
contributes a suggestive but too brief discussion of the influence of general 
social pressures and attitudes on education. President N. A. M. Mackenzie 
gives much useful material on the problems of university education. Dr. Flower 
draws a clear picture of the problems and possibilities of educational super- 
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vision. The essay on vocation-industrial education in spite of some confusion 
of style is vigorous and convincing. 

Most of the rest of the book is all too well described by a sentence on 
Canadian education in one of the essays: “It is . . . the bringing together of 
a diversity of things in order to coincide with the great miscellany that 
typifies Canadian life” (p. 18). This miscellany is so full of platitudes, gross 
inaccuracies, non sequiturs, and mixed metaphors that what is good is too 
often buried or obscured. 

Setting aside incidental lapses, a general defect of the book is its detachment 
from its own theme. Only occasionally (pp. 55-6) is there a vivid picture of 
the Canadian scene. It is unfortunate that writers who do go in and out of 
Canadian schools cannot bring them before our eyes. There is a general vague- 
ness and confusion in most of these essays sufficiently typified by one of the 
more remarkable of the mixed metaphors. Speaking of Canadian educationists: 

. while they may not go overboard in the philosophy of experimentalism, 
they will continue to keep their ears to the ground for every advance it may 
be possible for them to make .. .” (p. 51). It would be unreasonable to ask 
them occasionally to lift an ear from the ground—or should one say the deck?— 
in order to cast an eye on chart and compass. 


Hitpa NEATBY 
The University of Saskatchewan 


SHORTER NOTICES 


I Brought the Ages Home. By CHartes Trick CurreELLy. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xx, 312, illus. $6.00. 


Tue subtitle on the dust wrapper says that this book is the autobiography of 
Charles Trick Currelly, first Curator of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology, but it is much more than this. The permanent value of this work almost 
certainly lies in the intimate and complete account it gives of the creation and 
early development of the Royal Ontario Museum. Here is a double success 
story, that of the author, and of the institution he built. We are fortunate that 
Dr. Currelly, who was born in Exeter in 1876, should have been spared with 
no apparent diminution of his mental faculties until this story was finished. 

This book is a happy mixture of autobiography, names, personalities, experi- 
ences in archaeological research in Egypt, Crete, Palestine, and other regions, 
and principles of collecting or tricks of the trade. All through is the consuming 
passion to provide a great museum for Ontario. However, the generous financial 
support of many individuals is not overlooked. One must not be dogmatic, but 
it does seem safe to assert that if Dr. Currelly had not accomplished what he 
did, when he did, it could not be accomplished now. Certainly, in the light 
of recent events, the Chinese and Egyptian material would not now be 
available. 

To his narrative the author has added, frequently with the telling “punch 
line” of the good raconteur, his views of human kind. For example, he writes 
of fundamentalists as those “whose views are based on a complete ignorance 
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of science, and an even greater ignorance of the history of the Bible” (p. 29). 
Some readers may take exception to such remarks as “So all the fuss in the 
newspapers came from the statements of a drunken brakeman and a cellar- 
owner of more than doubtful honesty” (p. 302). Drunken brakemen do not, 
as a rule, remain long as brakemen. But no one can deny that here we have 
a colourful and important contribution to Canadian letters and scholarship. 






JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario 


Prairie Progress: Consumer Co-operation in Saskatchewan. By Jim F. C. 
Wricut. Saskatoon: Modern Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 223. $2.25. 


THE co-operative movement in Saskatchewan, the largest on the continent, 
could hardly be neglected at such a time of summing up as the province's 
Golden Jubilee: the movement has played a most significant role in the area’s 
development. A veteran prairie editor was therefore commissioned by the 
Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives Limited to tell the part of the story of 
co-operative enterprise least well known—that concerned with consumers’ and 
with production co-operation. 

The story is a dramatic one. Whereas in the United Kingdom consumers’ 
co-operation was the first form to establish itself, on the prairies it lagged 
behind producers’ or marketing co-operation. It began to show vigour in the 
late twenties, and almost immediately had to grapple not only with hostile 
merchants but with the problems presented by drought, depression, and war. 
None the less it has grown impressively. It has developed an elaborate struc- 
ture to carry on many millions of dollars’ worth of business each year in the 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing of innumerable goods required by 
farmers, and the providing of credit and insurance. It has carried on wide- 
spread educational activities, even securing a considerable place for the study 
of the co-operative movement in the public schools. It has secured, with 
other types of co-operatives, the services of a government department headed 
by a cabinet minister: the minister in 1955 was the provincial premier. 

Complete production co-operation—co-operative farming—is even newer 
than consumers’ co-operation, having emerged since 1945. The conditions 
necessary for its success, and the degree to which these can be obtained in 
Saskatchewan, are therefore still in doubt. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wright, who only last year published an excellent history 
of Saskatchewan, does not do justice to his material. Certain limitations were 
placed on him by the “official” nature of the book and its size; one suspects 
that others were set by a rigid deadline. Only lack of time could explain the 
poor organization and poor writing, for example, the way essential facts are 
thrust in, between brackets, and sometimes so ruthlessly abbreviated as to be 
misleading. Surely the many participants in the co-operative movement whose 
names Mr. Wright manages to mention deserve and will some day get a less 
hastily prepared memorial. 


JEAN BURNET 
The University of Toronto 
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Braggart in My Step: More Stories of Glengarry. By DorotHy DUMBRILLE. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. x, 173. $3.75. 


Miss DuMBRILLE has produced another volume of anecdotes, trivia, genealogy, 
folklore, and hearsay about the Scottish Highland settlers of Glengarry County, 
Ontario. There is very little repetition from her earlier book, Up and Down 
the Glens (Toronto, 1954), but many characters reappear in expanded form. 

This latest volume of Glengarriana is more heavily larded with genealogical 
data and, unfortunately, shorter on those vignettes which can lighten local 
history. No judgment on the veracity of facts or stories is possible when all 
documentary references are lacking, and the use of the conversational style to 
narrate events long past gives more indication of the author's powers of 
imagination than of the historicity of the anecdotes. As was the case with Miss 
Dumbrille’s previous book, no index has been provided, a need which increases 
in direct proportion to the amount of genealogy included if the book is to have 
any value other than literary. 


Joun S. Morr 
Carleton College 


Sam Slick in Pictures: The Best of the Humour of Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 
Illustrated by C. W. Jerrerys. Edited by Lorne Pierce. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xx, 205. $4.00. 


Forty years ago C. W. Jefferys drew a series of 102 pen-and-ink illustrations 
for a twelve-volume set of the works of Thomas Chandler Haliburton which 
was never published. Now at last the drawings have appeared, thanks to 
Imperial Oil Limited, their present owner; Dr. Lorne Pierce, who was respon- 
sible for repatriating them from the United States; and the Ryerson Press, which 
has presented them in a thoroughly handsome volume, each illustration accom- 
panied by a relevant passage from the Haliburton text. The whole enterprise 
deserves every praise, and its result is a satisfying commemoration of Charles 
Jefferys’ work. As book illustrations these sketches do evince a certain dated 
quality reminiscent of Collins Clear Type Classics; but they have strength, 
clarity and wit, and display all Jefferys’ characteristic concern for correct 
costume and period setting. An introduction by Dr. Pierce adds useful material 
on the illustrator and his project; though in pointing to other famed illustrators 
the writer lists Boz instead of Phiz as Dickens’ “visualizer” (as Televenglish 
has it). 


J. M. S. CareELess 
The University of Toronto 
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PREPARED IN THE EpITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREssS 
By CONSTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue histoire de TAmérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,’ published in the April issue. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


ALEXANDER, F. The 1956 Commonwealth Conference (Australian Quarterly, XXVIII 
(3), Sept., 1956, 9-15). 

Barnes, R. Money, in collaboration with C. K. ALLEN and T. B. Beatry. The Uni- 
forms and History of the Scottish Regiments: Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, 1625 to the Present Day. London: Seeley Service. 1956. 
Pp. 352, plates. 30s. 

Jennincs, Sir Ivor. The Approach to Self-Government. Cambridge: At the University 
Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 1956. Pp. viii, 204. 
$3.25. A general discussion of the problem of converting dependent territories into 
independent countries, with reference to the past development of the Empire and 
Commonwealth. 

ToynBeE, A. J. The Role of the British Commonwealth (Ecumenical Review, VIII, 
July, 1956, 441-4). 

United Kingdom, Central Office of Information. What is the Commonwealth? Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1956. Pp. 16. 

Watxer, Eric A. The British Empire: Its Structure and Spirit, 1497-1953. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 352. $5.00. A second and extended 
edition of Mr. Walker's book which appeared in 1943. 
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CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Davy, Grant. The United Nations and the Problem of Change (International 
Journal, XI (4), autumn, 1956, 292-6). A review article discussing suggested 
approaches to revision of the Charter. 

Fercuson, G. V. Likely Trends in Canadian-American Political Relations (C.J.E.P.S., 
XXII (4), Nov., 1956, 437-48). 

Gisson, J. Doucias. The Changing Influence of the United States on the Canadian 
Economy (C.J.E.P.S., XXII (4), Nov., 1956, 421-36). Presidential address de- 
livered at Montreal, June 7, 1956, at the joint meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association and the Canadian Political Science Association. 

Harrop, Roy. Britain and the Common Market (International Affairs, XXXIII (2), 
Jan., 1957, 225-37). A discussion of Britain’s Commonwealth commitments in 
relation to European integration. 


Hooker, Nancy H., ed. The Moffat Papers: Selections from the Diplomatic Journals 
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of Jay Pierrepont Moffat 1919-1943. With a Foreword by SuMNER WELLES. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 408. $9.00. Moffat was American minister to Canada from 1940 until 1943. 
To be reviewed later. 

Kiwp, J. R. Canada’s Stake in UNESCO (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIII (2), summer, 
1956, 248-64). The author argues for stronger Canadian interest and participation 
in UNESCO. 

MacFar.ane, Daviw L. The International Wheat Agreement of 1956: A Canadian 
View (International Affairs, XXXII (4), Oct., 1956, 427-35). 

McNaucut, KENNETH. Parliamentary Control of Foreign Policy? (International 
Journal, XI (4), autumn, 1956, 251-60). A discussion based on the external affairs 
debates in the first 1956 session of Parliament. 

“Paciricus.” Canada in Indochina (International Journal, XI (4), autumn, 1956, 
270-8 ). Canada’s participation in the three commissions to supervise the implemen- 
tation of the armistice agreements. 

Rircuie, Ronatp S. NATO: The Economics of an Alliance. Contemporary Affairs, 
no. 25. Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. iv, 147. $3.00. 

Sowarp, F. H. The Department of External Affairs and Canadian Autonomy, 1899- 


1939. Canadian Historical Association Booklets, no. 7. Ottawa. 1956. Pp. 20. 25¢; 
free to members. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 

Biake, Gorvon. The Customs Administration in Canadian Development (C.J.E.P.S., 
XXII (4), Nov., 1956, 497-508). 

Brucuési, JEAN. Canada. Paris: Fernand Nathan; Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1956. Pp. 190, illus. $5.95. To be reviewed later. 

Canada, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Historic 
Sites Division. National Historic Parks and Sites, 1955-56 (Canadian Historical 
Association, Report, 1956, 86-93). 

Canadian Historical Association. Report of the Annual Meeting Held at Montreal, 
June 6-8, 1956, with Historical Papers. Edited by Jon S. Morr, Rev. ADRIEN 
Poutior, s.j., and Leopotp LaMontacne. Ottawa. [1956.] Pp. iv, 112. Free to 
members. Papers relating to Canada are listed separately in this bibliography. 

CREIGHTON, Donatp. The Empire of the St. Lawrence. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. x, 441. $7.50. See p. 90. 

EasTerBRoox, W. T., and Arrxen, H. G. J. Canadian Economic History. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 606, maps. $6.50. 
See p. 53. 

Gonatinn, StroMe. The Birth of the Regiment (Canadian Military Journal, XXIII 
(4), Christmas, 1956, 14, $31). The history of the Regiment of Canadian Guards. 

Greeninc, W. E. Canada’s Slow Road to National Maturity (Culture, XVII (3), 
sept. 1956, 242-50). Discusses the various impediments raised by French- and 
English-Canadian attitudes. 

Innis, Harotp A. Essays in Canadian Economic History. Edited by Mary Q. Innis. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 418. $8.50. To be reviewed 
later. 

KenNnepy, Doucias R. The Knights of Labor in Canada. London: University otf 
Western Ontario Library. 1956. Pp. x, 127. $1.00. See p. 69. 


Macuum, Georce C. Canada’s VCs. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1956. 
Pp. 208, illus. $12.50. 
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Paint, Henry. The Old Lakeshore in a New Era (Canadian Banker, LXIII (°° 
winter, 1956, 75-90). “The St. Lawrence Seaway .. . is the realization of La Sa 
prophetic vision.” 

Perry, J. Harvey. The Federal Tax Structure—Historical and Factual Survey (Can 
dian Tax Journal, IV (5), Sept.-Oct., 1956, 308-20). 4 
PLANTE, HERMANN, et MARTEL, Louis. Mon Pays: Synthése d'Histoire du Canada» 
Trois-Riviéres: Editions la Fléche, Seminaire Saint-Joseph. 1956. Pp. xvi, 341. 

$3.00. To be reviewed later. 

Scotron, CLirForp ARNOLD. A Brief History of Canadian Labor. Ottawa: Woods- 
worth House Publishers. 1956. Pp. 35, illus. 35¢. 

STANLEY, Georce F. G. Act or Pact: Another Look at Confederation (Canadian 
Historical Association, Report, 1956, 1-25). 

Wiis, A. M. Canada’s New Records Centre (American Archivist, XIX (4), Oct., 
1956, 321-4). The history and current activity of the Public Archives of Canada 
at Ottawa. 

Zorn, WALTER Lewis. The Capitols of the World. Monroe, Mich.: The author. 1955. 
Pp. 115. $2.00. A collection of photographs, drawings, and engravings of legislative 
buildings of the capitols of the world; pp. 2-27 deal with Canada. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Gutespre, G. J. First Christmas in Canada (Atlantic Advocate, 1 (4), Dec., 1956, 
23-5). Champlain and de Monts spent Christmas, 1604, on Dochet’s Island in the 
St. Croix River. 

Hotanp, HyatMar Ruep. Explorations in America before Columbus. New York: 
Twayne Publishers [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. 381, illus., maps. 
$7.50. 

Lams, G. F. Franklin, Happy Voyager: Being the Life and Death of Sir John 
Franklin. London: Ernest Benn Limited [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 
1956. Pp. 293. $7.00. To be reviewed later. 

New Pages of Prehistory: Archaeological Researches in Ontario, 1956 (Ontario 
History, XLVIII (4), autumn, 1956, 183-96). Reports on findings in Scarborough, 
Sarnia, Rice Lake, Chalk River, Midland, the Bruce Peninsula, and other regions. 

Petsson, Epovarp. Jacques Cartier, Navigateur. Illustré par Jacques RousiL.e. Paris: 
A. Bonne. 1956. Pp. 179, vii, illus. 500 fr. Récit des deux voyages que Cartier fit 
au Canada en 1534 et 1535. 

TrupEL, Marcet, Champlain. Collection classiques canadiens, no 5. Montréal et 
Paris: Fides. 1956. Pp. 96. 

TwerepsMuir, Lorp. Modern Pioneering in Canada (United Empire, XLVII (5), 
Sept.-Oct., 1956, 182-4). The author, who has worked as a lumberjack and a fur 
trader in Canada, describes the nature of exploration and pioneering from fur- 
trading to oil drilling days. 

Vicneras, L. A. New Light on the 1497 Cabot Voyage to America ( Hispanic 
American Historical Review, XXXVI (4), Nov., 1956, 503-6). A letter from the 
English merchant John Day to the Grand Admiral of Castile. 


(8) New France 


Avjou, Jean-Louis. L’Empire frangais du Mississippi. Collection “a titre d’Ailes.” 
Paris: G.F.P.E. [1954?] Pp. 225. The author traces the discovery, conquest, and 
cession of the empire, and its social and intellectual life. 

Bréseur, SAINT JEAN DE. Les Relations de ce qui s'est passé au pays des Hurons 
(1635-1648). Textes littéraires francais. Publiées par THEopoRE BESTERMAN. 
Genéve: Librairie E. Droz. 1957. Pp. xxviii, 229. 

Dovuvitte, RayMonp. Quel Francois Bigot fut notaire royal (B.R.H., LXII (2), 
avril-mai-juin 1956, 89-91). 
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= ‘e+wur, LiuiANNE et Guy. Frontenac. Collection classiques canadiens, no 2. 

jéal et Paris: Fides. 1956. Pp. 96. Extracts from Frontenac’s correspondence. 

Li. «tT, Ropert, et DeLarosse, Marcet. Les Rochelais dans la Vallée du Saint 
bs ent, 1599-1618 (R.H.A.F., X (3), déc. 1956, 333-63). 

4, Victor, and Kinc, Joun D. Les Ramezay et leur chéteau; De Ramezay 
amily and Chateau. Montréal: Société d’Archéologie et de Numismatique de 
ontréal, 1955. Pp. 125, ii, illus. $1.00, Edition published on the 250th anniversary 
ut the Chateau’s construction. The first part of the volume appeared previously in 
Cahiers des Dix (1939). 

OvELLET, FERNAND. La mentalité et Youtillage économique de lhabitant canadien, 
1760 (B.R.H., LXII (3), juillet-aodt-sept. 1956, 131-9). A propos d’un document 
sur l’encan. 

——— M. Michel Brunet et le probléme de la Conquéte (B.R.H., LXII (2), avril-mai- 
juin 1956, 92-101). A discussion relative to M. Frégault’s La Guerre de la 
Conquéte. 

RuTLEDGE, JosepH Lisrer. Century of Conflict: The Struggle between the French 
and British in Colonial America. Canadian History Series, TaoMas B. CosTarn, 


Editor, II. Toronto: Doubleday Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. xii, 530. $6.00. To be 
reviewed later. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


BONARDELLI, Peter M. Carleton’s Policy towards the French-Canadians According 
to His Letters (Culture, XVII (3), sept. 1956, 261-7). 

Caywoop, Louis R. Spokane House ( Beaver, outfit 287, winter, 1956, 44-7). Excava- 
tions have revealed the presence of possibly three fur trading posts on the site of 
Spokane House, abandoned in 1828. 

——— “Old Tomorrow” (Beaver, outfit 287, winter, 1956, 6-10). John A. Macdonald 
ae an expert in small delays and brief postponements until his daring designs 
matured. 

Dryven, Cecir P. By Sea on the Tonquin. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
1956. Pp. 290, illus. $4.50. The tale of the voyage of the Britishers to Astoria in 
1811. 

Fintu, Eprra. The Administration of Peter Russell, 1796-1799 (Ontario History, 
XLVIII (4), autumn, 1956, 163-81). Russell was Administrator of the Province of 
Upper Canada after Simcoe. 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry. The British Empire before the American Revolution. 
IX. The Triumphant Empire: New Responsibilities within the Enlarged Empire, 
1763-1766. New York: Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 
1956. Pp. xliv, 346, xlv, maps. $8.25. To be reviewed later. 

Grou.tx, Lionet. Fils de Grand Homme (R.H.A.F., X (3), déc. 1956, 310-32). 
An account of the career of Lactance Papineau, son of Louis-Joseph Papineau. 

Kitpourn, WituiaM. The Firebrand: William Lyon Mackenzie and the Rebellion 
in Upper Canada. Illustrated by Rosemary KiLBourn. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Limited. 1956. Pp. xvi, 283. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

McKeen, Davip Bruce. Peter Mitchell, Patriot (Atlantic Advocate, I (4), Dec., 
1956, 57-61). The author considers Peter Mitchell to be New Brunswick’s Father 
of Confederation. 

Merk, Freperick. The Oregon Question in the Webster-Ashburton Negotiations 
( Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIII (3), Dec., 1956, 379-404). 

Neepter, G. H. Colonel Anthony Van Egmond: From Napoleon and Waterloo to 
Mackenzie and Rebellion. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 1956. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

Ottawa, Canadian Army Headquarters, Historical Section. Troop Transport in 
Canada, 1843 (Canadian Army Journal, X (4), Oct., 1956, 101). A painting by an 


= of 83rd Regiment of Foot depicting army transport running the Lachine 
apids. 
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Poutiot, Lion. Un Conflit ouvrier au Canal de Beauharnois en 1843 (B.R.H., 
LXII (3), juillet-aoit-sept. 1956, 149-55). 

——— Deux Entretiens de Mgr Bourget avec Thomson sur le projet d’'Union, 1840 
(B.R.H., LXII (4), oct.-nov.-déc. 1956, 209-13). Mgr Bourget was coadjutor 
bishop of Montreal. 

Ricu, E. E., ed., assisted by A. M. Jounson. London Correspondence Inward from 
Eden Colvile 1849-1852. With an Introduction by W. L. Morton, Publications 
of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. London: The Society. 1956. Pp. cxv, 300, xiv. 
To be reviewed later. 

Weexs, Wimu1aM M. The War of 1812: Civil Authority and Martial Law in Upper 
Canada (Ontario History, XLVIII (4), autumn, 1956, 147-61). The undefined area 
between civil and military government created difficulties for General Brock. 

Wyatt, Jean. The Pied Pipers of Upper Canada (Echoes, 225, Christmas, 1956, 11, 
29). Recollections of Elizabeth Simcoe from her diaries. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Davipson, Wiiu1aM McCartney. Louis Riel 1844-1885. Calgary: The Albertan 
Publishing Company Ltd. 1956. Pp. vi, 214. $2.00. 

Ewers, Joun C. The Gun of Sitting Bull (Beaver, outfit 287, winter, 1956, 20-3). 
“The surrender of this weapon marked the end of a dramatic era in the colourful 
history of the Great Plains.” 

Hennipin, Jacques. Les Divisions de recensement au Canada de 1871 a 1951: 
méthode permettant d’en uniformiser les territoires. Etude no. 9. Montréal: Ecole 
des hautes Etudes commerciales, Service de Documentation économique. 1956. 
Pp. 60, cartes. 75¢. 

Locan, H. A. State Intervention and Assistance in Collective Bargaining: The 
Canadian Experience 1943-1954. Canadian Studies in Economics, no. 6. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 176. $3.00. See p. 70. 

Morton, W. L., ed. Alexander Begg’s Red River Journal and Other Papers Relative 
to the Red River Resistance 1869-1870. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1956. 
Pp. xxiv, 636, xvi, map. To be reviewed later. 

Muprocn, Vactav. The Abbé Groulx: History as a Weapon (Queen’s Quarterly, 
LXIII (2), summer, 1956, 179-87). A critical view of the French-Canadian 
historian. 

StaNnLEY, Georce F. G., ed. Le Journal d'un militaire au nord-ouest canadien 
(R.H.A.F., X (2), sept. 1956, 263-78; X (3), déc. 1956, 416-30). The diary of 
Arthur Potvin who served with the 9th battalion at Duck Lake in 1885. 

STEELE, Harwoop. The Marching Call. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1956. 
Pp. 249. The story of Sam Steele, later Major-General Sir Sam Steele, and his two 
brothers who joined the North-West Mounted Police at the inception of the force. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


BLANCHARD, J.-Henri. L’Ile du Prince-Edouard. Charlottetown: L’Imprimerie Ltée. 
1956. Pp. 143. A survey of the parishes of P.E.I., and of the Acadian families 
settled there. 

Encuisu, L. E. F. Pirate Legends (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV (4), Dec., 1956, 
34-5 ). Examines some legends connected with Newfoundland. 

HARRINGTON, MiIcHAEL Francis. Newfoundland Names (Atlantic Advocate, I (2), 
Oct., 1956, 71-7). English, Irish, Scottish, French, Spanish, Portugese, and Indian 
influences are evident in Newfoundland place names. 

Lawson, Jessre I., and Cusninc, Ereen C. Glimpses of Saint John. Privately 
printed. 1956. Unpaged. Sketches of early settlers, the building of Fort Howe, etc. 
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LerrcH, ADELAIDE. Street of the Schooners (Beaver, outfit 287, winter, 1956, 36- 
41). Water Street, St. John’s, Newfoundland, is the oldest street in North America. 

MacDonELL, Matcotm. The Conflict between Sir John Harvey and Chief Justice 
John Gervase Hutchinson Bourne (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1956, 
45-54). “Newfoundland in the 1840's presented a remarkably suitable challenge 
for the political talents of Sir John Harvey.” 

ScanciLL, M. H. Eighteenth-Century English in Nova Scotia (Canadian Linguistic 
Association Journal, II (1), March, 1956, 3). 

TweeppaLe, R. E. Power is the Key (Atlantic Advocate, I (2), Oct., 1956, 50-6). 
The history of the idea of harnessing the tidal waters of Passamaquoddy Bay. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Cooper, J. J. The Social Structure of Montreal in the 1850’s (Canadian Historical 
Association, Report, 1956, 63-73). 

LeBLOND, Sytvio. Le Meurtre de Pierre Dion (B.R.H., LXII (3), juillet-aoit-sept. 
1956, 141-7). Un meurtre fameux de l’année 1854. 

MacDona.p, D. A. L. The Winter Stadium (McGill News, XXXVIII (1), winter, 
1956, 21-5). McGill students pioneered the birth of Canada’s national sport in the 
1870's. 

’ Rumitty, Rosert. Histoire de la Province de Québec. XXVII. Rivalité Gouin- 

Lapointe. XXVIII. La Rue Saint-Jacques. XXIX. Vers l'dge d’or. Montréal et Paris: 

Fides. 1956. Pp. 320; 340; 242. $2.00 each. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Ancus, MarcareT. Some Old Kingston Homes and the Families Who Lived in Them 
( Historic Kingston, IV, 1955, 3-13). 

Cataract of Niagara (Inland Seas, XII (3), fall, 1956, 210-11). An account taken 
from the Rochester Telegraph, and the New York Commercial Advertiser of 1827. 

HALE, KATHERINE. Toronto: Romance of a Great City. Maps drawn by Luioyp Scorr. 
Toronto: Cassell & Company Limited. 1956. Pp. x, 262. $4.50. 

McCrimmon, H. R. Fishing in Lake Simcoe, Toronto: Department of Lands and 
Forests, Division of Operation and Personnel. 1956. Pp. 138, illus. $1.00. Gives 
some early history of these waters from the time in 1615 that Champlain was first 
led here by the Huron Indians. 

Smitu, Donaup A., and PickELL, Jonn P. At the Forks of the Grand. Paris, Ont.: 
The Paris Star. 1956. Pp. xiv, 302. $3.00. A history of the region. 

Witxinson, ANNE. Lions in the Way: A Discursive History of the Oslers. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1956. Pp. xii, 274. $5.00. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Boissevain 75th Jubilee Committee. Beckoning Hills. Steinback, Man.: Derksen 
Printers. 1956. Pp. 260, illus. $2.50, $3.50 de luxe. Obtainable from Wm. Moncur, 
Box 182, Boissevain, Man. To be reviewed later. 

Brown, DonaLp Epwarp. The Cochrane Ranch (Alberta Historical Review, IV (4), 
autumn, 1956, 3-8). The “Cochrane Ranche Company (Limited)” was one of 
the first of the strongly organized and heavily capitalized ranching concerns 
established in Alberta. 

CasuMan, A. W. The Edmonton Story. Edmonton: Applied Art Ltd. 1956. Pp. 284, 
illus. $4.50 cloth, $2.00 paper. A collection of short sketches drawn from the early 
history of the city. : 

Dempsey, Hucw A. A Letter from Fort Whoop-Up (Alberta Historical Review, 
IV (4), autumn, 1956, 27-8). The candid views of Charles Schafft who was present 
at the Mounted Police’s search of Fort Whoop-Up. 
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Hamauey, G. H. Trails of the Pioneers. Altona: D. W. Friesen. 1956. Pp. xiv, 295. 
$4.00 paper, $5.00 cloth. Records, accounts, historical data of the Red River 
Valley area of Manitoba. 

Innis, Mary Quayte. Travellers West. Illustrated by ILLiNcswortH Kerr. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company. 1956. Pp. x, 339. $3.50. See p. 59. 

Kemp, H. S. M. Northern Trader. New York: Bouregy & Curl, Inc. [Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press]. 1956. Pp. 253. $3.50. An account of the author's life spent in the 
nearer North—the bush country of Saskatchewan. 

KristjaNson, W. Walking Matches: Manitoba Sport of the Eighteen-Eighties 
(Icelandic Canadian, XV (2), winter, 1956, 49-51). 

McIntyre, Frep. The True Life Story of a Pioneer. Syracuse, Ind.: Nonpareil Press. 
1955. Pp. i, 240. $5.00. Can be obtained from the author, Cranbrooke, B.C. The 
author homesteaded in Saskatchewan and then went to B.C. 

McKinnon, Lacuuin. Lachlin McKinnon, Pioneer. Calgary: Privately printed. 1956. 
Pp. x, 130. The autobiography of an early Alberta rancher. 

McMorran, G. A., ed. The Souris Plains . . . from Pemican to Wheat. Souris, Man.: 
Souris Plaindealer. 1956. Pp. 100, illus. $2.50. 75th Anniversary souvenir volume. 

Murray, JEAN E. The Early History of Emmanuel College (Saskatchewan History, 
IX (3), autumn, 1956, 81-101). Emmanuel College, opened in 1879 at Prince 
Albert, was the earliest provision for higher education in the North-West Terri- 
tories. 

Peacu, Joun S. Calgary—The Foothills City (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIIl 
(5), Nov., 1956, 168-81). A pictorial account of Calgary’s development to the 

resent. 

skeen, Etstz M. William Saunders and His Five Sons: The Story of the Marquis 
Wheat Family. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 192. $4.00. To be re- 
viewed later. 

PriestLEY, NoRMAN F. Half an Hour’s Drive from Edmonton: Recollections of a 
Homesteader (Alberta Historical Review, IV (4), autumn, 1956, 9-18). The 
Priestley family journeyed from England to Edmonton in 1904. 

Province of Manitoba, Bureau of Travel and Publicity. City of the Rivers. Illustrated 
by WitHeLmM KaurMann. Winnipeg: Queen’s Printer. 1956. Pp. 56. Free. An 
illustrated, anecdotal history of the development of Winnipeg. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. History of Rural Local Government 
in Saskatchewan. Regina: Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. 264, maps. 

STEGNER, WALLACE. Quiet Earth, Big Sky (Saskatchewan History, IX (3), autumn, 
1956, 102-9). Professor Stegner recalls the southern Saskatchewan of his childhood 
and compares it with the modern prairie way of life. 

Wricut, Jom F. C. Prairie Progress: Consumer Co-operation in Saskatchewan. 

Saskatoon: Modern Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 223. $2.25. See p. 76. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 

BERTON, Prerre. The Mysterious North. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 345, xvi. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Co.uins, Henry B. Vanished Mystery Men of Hudson Bay (National Geographic 
Magazine, CX (5), Nov., 1956, 669-87). Account of an expedition to Southampton 
Island to explore the Sadlermiut settlement destroyed in 1902-3. 

Fraser, Frep R. A Fur Trader of the North (Alberta Historical Review, IV (4), 
autumn, 1956, 19-21). The experiences of the author, great nephew of Simon 
Fraser, and of his father as free traders in the Athabasca basin. 

FREUCHEN, Peter. The Legend of Daniel Williams. New York: Julian Messner Inc. 
[Toronto: a: Clark Co, Ltd.J. 1956. Pp. 256. $4.50. The story of an emanci- 


pated Negro who journeyed to the Peace River country, and gained a reputation 
as an outlaw and murderer. 
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MIKKELSEN, Eynar. Mirage in the Arctic. Translated from the Danish by Maurice 
Micuaet. London: Hart-Davis Rupert, Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service]. 1955. 
Pp. 216, illus. $3.75. Expedition from Vancouver to the Beaufort Sea, 1906-8, in 
search of land. 

Renison, R. J. International Incident (Beaver, outfit 287, winter, 1956, 11-13). 
A tale of James Bay in the early years of this century. 

Rosiws, EvizasetH. Raymond and I. London: Hogarth Press [Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Co. Ltd.]. 1956. Pp. 344, illus. $4.50. The author’s brother Raymond 
joined the Klondike gold rush then became a missionary there. 


TotBoom, Wanpa Nei. Arctic Bride. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 
256. $4.50. To be reviewed later. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BeveRwcE, B. Early Canadian Libraries (Alberta Library Association Bulletin, 
Ill (4), Aug., 1956, 3-4). 

CAMERON, DonaLp. Campus in the Clouds. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart 
Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 127. $3.00. The story of the Banff School of Fine Arts. 

CarrizrE, Gaston. Le Collége de Bytown (Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, XXVI 
(1), janmv.-mars 1956, 56-78; XXVI (2), avril-juin 1956, 224-45; XXVI (3), 
juillet-sept. 1956, 317-49). An account of the college’s development written on the 
occasion of its centenary. 

——— Chronique universitaire (Revue de [Université d' Ottawa, XXVI (4), oct.-déc. 
1956, 498-510). History of the teaching of the sciences at the University. 

Crockett, A. J. George Munro, “The Publisher” (Dalhousie Review, XXXV (4), 
winter, 1956, 328-38; XXXVI (1), spring, 1956, 69-83; XXXVI (2), summer, 
1956, 163-73; XXXVI (3), autumn, 1956, 279-85). Biography of a New York 
publisher of the Civil War period who made generous gifts to education in his 
native Nova Scotia. 

Gunpy, H. P. Growing Pains: The Early History of Queen’s Medical Faculty 
( Historic Kingston, IV, 1955, 14-25). 

Hooper, W. J. S., and Fournier, L. J. A Record of the Early Education in Prince 
Albert. Prince Albert: Golden Jubilee Committee and the Cooperative Association. 
1955. Pp. 48, illus. $1.00. 

Mom, Joun S. The Morris Papers in or University Library (Committee on 
Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, IX, 1956, 35-8). The lettezs of 
William Morris, a Legislative Councillor and first Chairman of the Board of Queen’s 
University and of his son, a Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, shed an interesting 
light on the history of Queen’s University and of the affairs of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Sm, Arex. Residential Education in Canada (Food for Thought, XVII (3), Dec., 
1956, 121-6). The adaptation of an old idea to the Canadian scene. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BaLFrour, CHARLES WiLFRED. Life and Work and Memoirs of George Thorneloe, 
1848-1927. Peterborough: 545 Homewood Ave. 1955. Pp. 112. $2.00. Biography 
r the late Archbishop of Ontario by his son-in-law, the Archdeacon Emeritus of 
Algoma. 

Beattie, Jessre L. John Christie Holland: Man of the Year. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 169, illus. $3.50. 

Eppy, Eart B. The Uncrowned Bishop of Congregationalism: The Story of Jonathan 
Scott (Committee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, IX, 1956, 
25-34). A sketch of the ministry of Jonathan Scott, one of the Congregationalists 


who responded to the Council of Nova Scotia’s offer in 1758-9 of freedom of 
conscience. 
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GALARNEAU, CLaupE. Histoire de l'Europe et histoire du Canada (Canadian His- 
torical Association, Report, 1956, 26-37). “Esquisse pour une histoire de la 
mentalité religieuse au Canada frangais.” 

Ivison, Stuart, and Rosser, Frep. The Baptists in Upper and Lower Canada before 
1820. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. x, 193, illus. $5.00. See 

. 57. 

on Grorce B. Presbyterianism in Western Canada (Committee on Archives of 
the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, IX, 1956, 15-24). The letters of John 
Black and of James Nisbet illustrate the development of Presbyterian missionary 
work in the Red River Settlement and at Prince Albert. 

Lavau, Louis Cespron. L’Anjou et les missions catholiques du Canada (XVIle et 
XVIlle siécles). Angers: L’auteur, 5 Cloitres St-Martin. 1956. Pp. 20. Comprend 
des notices bibliographiques de missionaires angevins. 

Lecce, Artuur E. E. The Anglican Church in Three Rivers, Quebec, 1768-1956. 
Quebec: Privately printed. 1956. Pp. xvi, 191, illus. $2.35 paper, $3.00 cloth. 

Lecros, Hector. L'Abbé Alexis-Louis Mangin, fondateur de la Congrégation des 
Servantes de Jésus-Marie (1856-1920) d’aprés les archives de la maison-mére des 
Servantes de Jésus-Marie et de nombreux documents inédits. Hull, P.Q.: Monastére 
des Servantes de Jésus-Marie, 210, avenue Laurier. 1955. Pp. 391, iii, illus. $2.50. 

Mavuravtt, Oxtvier. Saint-Sulpice et Montréal (Canadian Historical Association, 
Report, 1956, 55-62). The careers of Jéréme Le Royer de la Dauversiére and 
Jean-Jacques Olier, and the beginnings of Montreal. 

Merrick, Eart C. John Bates McLaurin: A Biography. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1955. Pp. x, 134. $2.00. 

Potvin, FERNAND. Saint Antcine Daniel, martyr canadien (R.H.A.F., VIII (3), déc. 
1954, 395-414; VIII (4), mars 1955, 556-64; IX (1), juin 1955, 74-92; IX (2), 
sept. 1955, 236-49; IX (3), déc. 1955, 392-409; IX (4), mars 1956, 562-70; 
X (1), juin 1956, 77-92; X (2), sept. 1956, 250-6; X (3), déc. 1956, 391-415). 

SaunpDERS, Rosert, The Greenspond Saga—In History, Song and Story (Newfound- 
land Quarterly, LV (1), March, 1956, 11-13, 35, 36). The religious development 
of the community of Greenspond. 

ScuiprerR, SypNey S. The First Century of the Holy Blossom Temple in Toronto 
(Canadian Jewish Review, XXXIX (8), Nov. 23, 1956, 15, 69). 

Watsu, H. H. The Christian Church in Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. 
Pp. x, 355. $6.50. To be reviewed later. 


Vil. GENEALOGY 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Généalogie de la famille de Saint-Ours (B.R.H., LXII (3), 
juillet-aoiit-sept. 1956, 125-9). 

Borpuas, JEAN-Ropo.rHe. Rectification au sujet de Charles Vidal (B.R.H., LXII 
(4), oct.-nov.-déc. 1956, 215-17). Correction of an error in Le Rapport de 
lV Archiviste, 1951-2, 1952-3. 

Desyarpins, Georces. La Descendance d’Antoine Roy-Desjardins (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (1), janv. 1956, 31-54; VII (3), 
juillet 1956, 143-70). 

GENDRON, FrEpERIC. Nicolas Gendron, 1656-1956. Montréal. 1956. Pp. 381. The 
first a of the book is historical, the second genealogical. In both French and 
English. 

Kuincx, VERNON Epwarp. The Klinck Family. Stouffville, Ont. 1955. Pp. iv, 72 
(mimeo.). The descendants for six generations of Leonard Klinck and Elizabeth 
Grant. 

LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQuEs. Le Notaire Joseph-Narcisse Cardinal (1808-1838), député 
du Laprairie en 1834; victime de l’eschafaud en 1838 (B.R.H., LXII (4), oct.- 

nov.-déc. 1956, 195-207 ). 
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RayMonp, Raovut. Jean Bertrand dit Toulouse (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 


canadienne-frangaise, VII (3), juillet 1956, 171-80). How the name Bertrand 
became Raymond. 


Vill. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baupry, René. Histoire et traductions (R.H.A.F., X (3), déc. 1956, 305-9). The 
author stresses the necessity for exactitude in translating historical documents, 
and makes particular reference to translations of Canadian historical works. 

BoyLe, Georce. The Committee on Archives—Its Origin and Development (Com- 
mittee on Archives of the United Church of Canada, Bulletin, IX, 1956, 4-14). 

Céré, Jean. L'Institution des donnés 4 Saint-Marie-des-Hurons (R.H.A.F., X (2), 
sept. 1956, 183-90; X (3), déc. 1956, 448-53. A bibliography constitutes the 
December instalment. 

Dornsuscu, C. E. Author, Review and Subject Indexes, Canadian Defence Quarterly, 
Volumes I-XVI, 1923-39. Cornwallville, N.Y. 1956. Pp. ii, 23, 19, 38 (mimeo. ). 
$8.00. Loose sheets. Obtainable from the compiler, 50 Chauncy Ave., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

——— Preliminary List of Canadian Regimental Histories; Additional Titles and 
Corrections. Cornwallville, N.Y. 1955, 1956. Pp. 45, 40-9. Can be obtained from 
the author. 

Ganicue, Pur. A Bibliographical Introduction to the Study of French Canada. 
Montreal: McGill University, Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 1956. 
Pp. 136. $2.50. See p. 57. 

Gunpy, H. P., and Eart, D. W. L. The W. D. Gregory Papers (Douglas Library 
Notes, V (3), Aug., 1956, 1-3). An inventory of the papers of W. D. Gregory 
(1860-1940) which have just been given to the Queen’s University Library 
Archives. 

KaLLMAN, Hetmut. A Century of Musical Periodicals in Canada (Canadian Music 
Journal, I (1), autumn, 1956, 37-43). 


MacDona.p, Curistine. Jubilee Local Histories (Saskatchewan History, IX (3), 
autumn, 1956, 110-15). A supplement to the lists published previously by 
Saskatchewan History. 


Rousseau, Jacques. Essai bibliographique sur la region du Lac Mistassini. Montréal. 
1954. Pp. 155 (mimeo. ). 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


Bartey, ALFrep G. Literature and Nationalism after Confederation (University of 
Toronto Quarterly, XXV (4), July, 1956, 409-24). “Economic progress, the forma- 
tion of a unified state, and a phase of rapid social differentiation were essential 
precedents to the growth of a national literature, but they could not ensure its 
occurrence. 

Bourinot, ArtHur S. The Letters of Archibald Lampman to Edward William 
Thomson. Ottawa: The author, 158 Carleton Rd., Rockcliffe. 1956. Pp. vi, 47. 
$2.50. 

The Canadian Music Journal. Vol. I, no. 1. Sackville, N.B.: Canadian Music Council. 
Autumn, 1956. Pp. 96. $3.00 a year, 75¢ a copy. Quarterly. The official journal of 
the Canadian Music Council. Articles of an historical nature are listed separately in 
this bibliography. 

Cottin, W. E. French Canadian Literature Enters a New Era (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, XIII (3), Dec., 1956, 112-16). Professor Collin examines the 


new climate of thought in French Canada as revealed by the writings of con- 
temporary novelists. 
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Comrort, CHARLES F. Artist at War. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xviii, 
187. $4.95. See p. 65. 

CurreE.Ly, Cuartes Trick. I Brought the Ages Home. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 
1956. Pp. xx, 312. $6.00. See p. 75. 

DASSONVILLE, MicHEL. Crémazie. Collection classiques canadiens, no 6. Montréal et 
Paris: Fides. 1956. Pp. 96. 

DuvaL, Paut. Canadian Water Colour Painting. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 
1954. Unpaged, 109 plates. $7.50. 

Frye, Norturop. English Canadian Literature, 1929-1954 (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, XIII (3), Dec., 1956, 107-12). 

Hussarp, R. H. European Paintings in Canadian Collections: Earlier Schools. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xxvi, 154. $7.50. 

Jerrerys, C. W. Sam Slick in Pictures: The Best of the Humour of Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton. Edited by Lorne Pierce. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. xx, 
205. $4.00. See p. 77. 

Jenness, DiaMonp. The Corn Goddess and Other Tales from Indian Canada. 
National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 141. Illustrated by Winnirrep K. BENTLEY. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1956. Pp. 111, illus. $1.00. 

Lacrorx, Benoit. Saint-Denys-Garneau. Collection classiques canadiens, no 4. 
Montréal et Paris: Fides. 1956. Pp. 96. 

Leg, Tuomas Rocue. Albert H. Robinson, “The Painter's Painter.” Pen drawings by 
J. Patrick O. Lee. Montreal: Privately printed. 1956. Pp. 45, illus. $1.35. Obtain- 
able from the author, Baie d’Urfé, Québec. 

McCartny, Peart. Leo Smith. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. x, 
53. $2.50. Biography and list of works of a Torento composer. 

Murpuy, Micuaet P. The Balladeers of Newfoundland (Atlantic Guardian, XIII 
(9), Sept.-Oct., 1956, 16-23). 

Wycznski, Pau. Les Débuts poétiques de Joseph Melancon (Revue de [Université 
d Ottawa, XXVI (4), oct.-déc. 1956, 419-34). Joseph Melancon was one of 
the first generation of the Ecole littéraire de Montréal. 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


Beacu, Fioyp K. Alberta’s Petroleum Paternity. Gardenvale, Que.: National Business 
Publications Ltd. 1956. Pp. 42. 50¢. A short history of oil in Alberta. 

DANSEREAU, Pierre. La Tradition botanique 4 Montréal (Culture, XVII (4), déc. 
1956, 379-87). Frére Marie-Victorin founded two institutions—le Jardin botanique 
de Montréal and l'Institut botanique de l'Université de Montréal. 

Feassy, W. R. Official History of the Canadian Medical Services 1939-1945. I. 
Organization and Campaigns. Maps drawn by C. C. J. Bonp. Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer. 1956. Pp. xii, 568. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Genticcore, R. Louis. The Agricultural Background of Settlement in Eastern Nova 
Scotia (Annals of the Association of American Geographers, XLVI (4), Dec., 1956, 
378-404). Discusses the factors of settlement which have coloured developments 
to the present day. 

HENDERSON, Braprorp. The Saga of Shawinigan Chemicals (Monetary Times, 
CXXIV (12), Dec., 1956, 22-4). The application of the invention by a Canadian, 
Thomas Willson, of the means of producing calcium carbide commercially. 

Knicut, Oxtver. Oil—Canada’s New Wealth (Business History Review, XXX (3), 
Sept., 1956, 297-328). “The article traces the birth and growth of a major 
industry.” 

MacPuerson, Ciuny. Sir Thomas Roddick (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV (1) 


March, 1956, 16-21, 43). The story of the first President of the Canadian Medical 
Association. 
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Pumurs, W. G. The Agricultural Implement Industry in Canada: A Study of Com- 
petition. Canadian Studies in Economics, no. 7. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 208. $4.50. To be reviewed later. 

SETTERINGTON, EatHa G. Pioneer Days in Canadian Woods (Canadian Banker, 
LXIII (3), winter, 1956, 46-64). Early lumbering methods in Canada, with 
contemporary illustrations. 

Shell Oil Company of Canada. The Canadian Petrochemical Industry. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. 166, illus. Free. Details of processes involved and the 
history of the industry and cf the company. 


(3) Geography, Transportation and Migration 


Gusss, JaMes A. Sentinels of the North Pacific: The Story of Pacific Coast Light- 
houses and Lightships. Portland: Binfords and Mort. 1955. Pp. vi, 232, illus. $3.75. 
There are chapters dealing with the coast of British Columbia and the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. 

Hersert, C. H. The Development of Transportation in the Canadian North (Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal, LIII (5), Nov., 1956, 188-97). 

Hovucn, RicHarp ALEXANDER. Six Great Railwaymen: Stephenson, Hudson, Denison, 
Huish, Stephen, Gresley. London: Hamish Hamilton. 1955. Pp. 200, illus. Includes 
a biography of George Stephen, first president of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

McDonatp, Witt1aM A. Eye Witness Reports of the Burning of the “Niagara” 
(Inland Seas, XII (3), fall, 1956, 195-202). The Niagara ran between Collingwood 
and Chicago in the 1850's. 

WaLKER, Frank N. The Longest Railway in the World (Canadian Banker, LXIII 
(3), winter, 1956, 21-32). The Grand Trunk Railway. 

WiLLoucnBy, Witu1aM R. The Inception and Financing of the First Welland Canal 
(Inland Seas, XII (3), fall, 1956, 155-66). 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


EMPIRE OF THE St. LAWRENCE 


Professor D. G. Creighton’s The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 
1760-1850, originally published in 1937, has been recognized as one of the 
most valuable contributions to Canadian historiography, and over two decades 
has done much to shape the contemporary view of Canadian history. It has 
long been a matter of regret that it has been out of print, and that second-hand 
copies have been fetching rare book prices. Its reissue by the Macmillan Com- 

any of Canada at $7.50 is thus a most welcome event. The title has been 
altered to The Empire of the St. Lawrence, but the original text remains un- 
changed because, as Professor Creighton explains in a new Preface, “The book 
expounds and illustrates, through a narrative account, a certain thesis respecting 
Canada’s historical development during a given period; and . . . such interpreta- 
tive essays are injured, rather than benefited, by the revisions and additions 
which are sometimes made in more general histories, . . .” 


Sir ARTHUR CURRIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Major G. O. Currie, E.D., of Ottawa, the son of the late Sir Arthur Currie, 
Commander of the Canadian Corps in France in the First World War, has 
placed his father’s papers in the custody of the Director of the Army Historical 
Section, “on permanent loan,” to be used for writing the official history of the 
First World War. The papers include diaries, logs, notebooks, and other papers 
of the war period, as well as letters, correspondence, and other miscellaneous 
papers relating to this and other phases of his career. After the official history 
is written, the papers will be transferred to the Public Archives of Canada, on 
the same basis, and will be open to historians, at the discretion of the Dominion 
Archivist, from 1965. 


WALTER DyMonpD GREGORY PAPERS 


The Queen’s University Library has recently acquired a collection of letters, 
letter books, diaries, pamphlets, scrapbooks, and miscellaneous papers belonging 
to Walter Dymond Gregory, the founder and treasurer of the Continental Union 
Movement in Canada. Gregory’s career covers a long span: he came to Canada 
with his parents in 1869, and died in 1939. Most of the material relates to the 
period about the turn of the century and from Gregory’s later years, with rela- 
tively little on the decade 1911-21. In earlier years his chief correspondent was 
Goldwin Smith, with whom he formed a close friendship and association until 
Smith’s death in 1910. Other correspondents represented include Henri 
Bourassa, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Mackenzie King. 


BUCHERKUNDE ZUR WELTGESCHICHTE 


In 1951 Professor Gunther Franz of Marburg University produced a 
bibliography of German history, and he has now widened his horizons to com- 
pile, with a group of collaborators, a bibliography of world history, published 
by R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen, 1956, at DM 64. The section on Canada was 
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compiled by Professor Heinz Lehmann of Tiibingen, the author of Kanada und 
Neufundland (1944) and Zur Geschichte des Deutschtums in Kanada (1931- 
1939). Within the limits of four and a half pages it shows a commendable 
awareness of the more important books, although some might quarrel with the 
selection. D. G. Creighton’s Commercial Empire is listed, his John A. Macdonald 
is not; Reginald Hardy’s Mackenzie King is included, Bruce Hutchison’s The 
Unknown Canadian is not; Chester Martin is represented only by Eight Studies 
in National Trends since 1914; few French-Canadian works are recognized; and 
one misses a number of volumes such as Stanley’s The Birth of Western Canada, 
Mason Wade’s The French Canadians, Tucker's The Commercial Revolution, 
and the Social Credit and the Government of Canada series. The editors were 
also plagued with the continent’s perennial difficulty with Anglo-Saxon initials, 
book titles, and spelling: W. S. Wallace, listed as the author of Dictionary of 
Canadian Biography, is cannonized as W. St. Wallace for the Encyclopedia of 
Canada; G. F. G. Stanley’s most recent book has its title abbreviated to 
Canada’s Soldiers, 1604-1954. The Military History; and the Age of Mackenzie 
King is assigned to H. S. Fens and B. Ostry. But these are trifles; and the 
editors are to be congratulated on the fact that in a volume listing books pub- 
lished the world round in many languages there are so few errors and that their 
judgement in selecting the most important items has generally been sound. 


ARCHIVES SECTION, CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


An important event for archivists and those interested in archives develop- 
ment in Canada was the establishment of an Archives Section of the Canadian 
Historical Association, authorized at the 1956 annual meeting of the Association 
in Montreal. The Archives Section supersedes the Archives Committee of the 
Association formed some years ago. The Chairman of the Section for 1956-7 
is Dr. Lewis H. Thomas, Provincial Archivist of Saskatchewan. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. W. G. Ormsby, and the Secretary, Mr. A. M. Willms, are 
members of the staff of the Public Archives of Canada. 

The purpose of the new Section is to provide opportunities for professional 
contact through annual meetings as well as by correspondence. It will provide 
a forum for the exchange of information and the discussion of projects for the 
advancement of all types of archives work in Canada. It is hoped that the 
Section will strengthen bonds of friendship and mutual interest among archivists 
throughout the country and at the same time contribute to the life of the 
Canadian Historical Association. 


The annual meeting of the Archives Section will be held on the day pre- 
ceding the first meeting of the Canadian Historical Association. 

Members of the Association who are interested in the Archives Section are 
urged to register their names with the Secretary of the Section, Mr. A. M. 
Willms, Records Centre, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. Archivists who 
are not already members are invited to join the Canadian Historical Association 
and register as members of the Archives Section. 


ARCHIVES COURSE 


The Archives Section of the Canadian Historical Association, in association 
with the Public Archives of Canada, will give the first formal course ever held 
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in Canada for the training of archivists, at Ottawa, June 3-28, 1957. Full 
details can be obtained by writing The Registrar, Carleton College, Ottawa. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association will 
take place in Ottawa on June 12-15. June 12 will be given over to the meetings 
of the Archives Section and the Local History Committee. General sessions 
will be held June 13 and 14, and on the morning of June 15. Among the 
innovations planned by the Programme Committee are concurrent sessions to 
facilitate broadening the programme to include European and British history. 
At each session there will be one paper followed by a pre-arranged comment. 
Among the papers projected are those dealing with Meighen, Borden, and 
King, with modern Canadian foreign policy, the Renaissance, and more recent 
French history. 
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